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RESTORATION OF FORT SUMTER. 


THE ceremony of restoring the Flag at 
Fort Sumter took place as ordered by Pres- 
ident Lincoln, on April 14, in presence of 
several thousands of spectators. Among the 
company were Generals Gilmore, Dix, 
Washburne, Doubleday, Anderson, Dela- 
field, Grover, Hatch and Saxton, Rev. Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison, 
George Thompson, Assistant Secretary Fox, 
of the Navy Department, Professor Davis, 
and two hundred officers of the Navy. The 
spectators were conveyed from Charleston to 
the Fort by steamers, and the ceremonies be- 
gan at noon with a song and chorus entitled 
“ Victory at last.” 

A passage of scripture was read by Chap- 
lain Harris, who made the prayer at the 
raising of the flag in Sumter when Ander- 
son’s command first occupied it in December, 
1860. Prayer was then offered, and Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, then read the 126th, 
47th, 98th and part of the 20th Psalms. 
Adjutant-General Townsend read Major An- 
derson’s despatch, dated steamship Baltic, off 
Sandy Hook, April 18, 1861, announcing 
the fall of Fort Sumter; and preparations 
were then made for hoisting the flag. 

Major-Gen. Anderson and Sergeant Hart 
then stepped forward on the platform and 
unfurled the glorious old banner, amid the 
deafeaing cheers of the assemblage. Gen. 
Anderson and Sergeant Hart raised the 
flag, with an evergreen wreath attached, the 
occupants on the stage all joining in taking 
hold of the halyards. The scene of rejoi- 
cing that followed as the flag reached the top 
of the staff was indescribable. The enthu- 
siasm was unbounded. There was a simul- 
taneous rising, cheering, and waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs for fully fifteen min- 
utes. 

As the starry emblem floated out grace- 
fully to the strong breeze, the joyful demon- 
strations were repeated, which were respond- 
ed to by music from the bands, and the 
thundering salutes from the forts and the 
fleet. 


When the cheering had subsided, General 
ANDERSON said, — 

“T am here, my friends and fellow-citizens, 
and brother soldiers, to perform an act of 
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duty which is dear to my heart, and which 
all of you present appreciate and feel. Did 
I listen to the promptings of my own heart, 
I would not attempt to speak; but I have 
been desired by the Secretary of War to 
make afew remarks. By the considerate 
appointment of the honored Secretary of 
War to fulfil the cherished wish of my heart 
through four long years of bloody war — to 
restore to its proper place this very flag 
which floated here during peace before the 
first act of this cruel rebellion — I thank God 
I have lived to see this day [applause], to be 
here to perform this, perhaps the last act of 
duty to my country in this life. My heart is 
filled with gratitude to Almighty God for the 
signal blessings which he has given us — 
blessings beyond number. May all the world 
proclaim glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good will toward men.” 

The “ Star Spangled Banner” was then 
sung by the whole audience, with great 
feeling and effect. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher then 
made the following oration, which will form 
an important chapter in history. 


On this solemn and joyful day, we again 
lift to the breeze our father’s flag, now, again, 
the banner of the United States, with the fer- 
vent prayer that God would crown it with 
honor, protect it from treason, and send it 
down to our children with all the blessings of 
civilization, liberty,and religion. Terrible in 
battle, may it be beneficentin peace! Hap- 
pily, no bird or beast of prey has been in- 
scribed upon it. The stars that redeem the 
night from darkness, and the beams of red 
light that beautify the morning, have been 
united upon its folds. As long as the sun 
endures, or the stars, may it wave over a 
union neither enslaved nor enslaving! 
[Great applause.] Once, and but once, has 
treason dishonored it. In that insane hour 
when the guiltiest and bloodiest rebellion of 
time hurled their fires upon this fort, you, sir, 
[turning to General Anderson] and a small 
heroic band, stood within these now crum- 
bled walls, and did gallant and just battle 
for the honor and defence of the nation’s 
banner. [Applause.] 

In that cope of fire this glorious flag still 
peacefully waved to the breeze ab6ve your 
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head, unconscious of harm as the stars and 
skies above it. Once it was shot down. A 
— hand, in whose care this day it has 

en, plucked it from the ground, and reared 
it again — “ cast down, but not destroyed.” 
After a vain resistance, with trembling hand 
and sad heart, you withdrew it from its height, 
closed its wings, and bore it far away, sternly 
to sleep amid the tumults of rebellion and 
the thunder of battle. The first act of war 
had begun. The long night of four years 
had setin. While the ziddy traitors whirled 
in a maze of exhilaration, dim horrors were 
already advancing, that were ere long to fill 
the land with blood. 

To-day you are returned again. We de- 
voutly join with you in thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God, that He has spared your honor- 
ed life and vouchsafed you the honors of this 
day. The heavens over you are the same : 
the same shores : morning comes, and even- 
ing. as they did. All else how changed ! 

at grim batteries crowd the burdened 
shore! What scenes kave filled this air and 
disturbed these waters! These shattered 
heaps of shapeless stone are: all that is left 
of Fort Sumter. Desolation broods in yon- 


‘der sad city—solemn retribution hath 
avenged our dishonored banner! You have 
come back with honor who departed hence, 
four years ago, leaving the air sultry with 


fanaticism. The surging crowds that rolled 
up their frenzied shouts, as the flag came 
down, are dead, or scattered, or silent; and 
their habitations are desolate. Ruin sits in 
the cradle of treason. Rebellion has per- 
ished. But there lies the same flag that was 
insulted. [Great and prolonged applause. ] 
With starry eyes it looks all over this bay 
for that banner that supplanted it, and sees 
it not. [Applause.] You that then, for the 
day, were humbled, are here again, totriumph 
once and forever. [Applause.] In the storms 
of that assault, this glorious ensign was often 
struck ; but, memorable fact, not one of its 
stars was torn out, by shot or shell. [Ap- 
plause.] It was a prophecy. 

It said, “ Not one State shall be struck 
from this nation by treason!” [Applause.] 
The fulfilment is at hand. Lifted to the air, 
to-day, it proclaims, after four years of war, 
“ Not a State is blotted out!” [Applause.] 

Hail to the flag of our fathers, and our 
flag! Glory to the banner that has gone 
through four years black with tempests of 
war, to pilot the nation back to peace with- 
out dismemberment! And glory be to God, 
who, above all hosts and banners, hath 
ordained victory, and shall ordain peace ! 
[ Applause. ] 

herefore have we come hither, pilgrims 
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from distant places? Are we come to exult 
that Northern hands are stronger than 
Southern? No; but to rejoice that the 
hands of those who defend a just and benefi- 
cent Government are mightier than the 
handsthatassaulted it! [Applause.] Do we 
exult over our fallen cities? We exult that 
a Nation has not fallen. [Applause.] We 
sorrow with the sorrowful. {fe sympathize 
with the desolate. We look upon this shat- 
tered fort and yonder dilapidated city with 
sad eyes, grieved that men should have com- 
mitted such treason, and glad that God hath 
set such a mark upon treason that all ages 
shall dread and om it. [Applause.] 

We exult, not for a passion gratified, but 
for a sentiment victorious ; not for temper, 
but for conscience ; not as we devoutly believe 
that our will is done, but that God’s will 
hath been done. We should be unworthy 
of that liberty entrusted to our care, if, on 
such a day as this, we sullied our hearts by 
feelings of aimless vengeance ; and equally 
unworthy if we did not devoutly thank Him 
who hath said, Vengeance is mine, I will repay 
saith the Lord : that he hath set a mark upon 
arrogant rebellion, ineffaceable while time 
lasts ! 

Since this flag went down on that dark 
day, who shall tell the mighty woes that 
have made this land a spectacle to angels 
and men! The soil has drunk blood, and 
is glutted. Millions mourn for millions slain, 
or, envying the dead, pray for oblivion. 
Towns and villages have been razed. 
Fruitful fields have turned back to wilder- 
ness. It came to pass, as the prophet said: 
The sun was turned to darkness, and the moon 
to blood. The course of law was ended. 
The sword sat chief magistrate in half the 
nation; industry was paralyzed; morals 
corrupted, the public weal invaded by ra- 
pine and anarchy ; whole States ravaged b 
avenging armies. The world was amazed. 
The earth reeled. When the flag sunk 
here, it was as if political night had come, 
and all beasts of prey had come forth to de- 
vour. 

That long night is ended! And for this 
returning day we have come from afar to 
rejoice and give thanks. No more war! 
No more accursed secession! No more sla- 
very, that spawned them both! [Great ap- 
plause.] 

Let no man misread the meaning of this 
unfolding flag! It says, “ GovERNMENT 
hath returned hither.” It proclaims in the 
name of vindicated government, peace and 
protection to loyalty ; humiliation and pains 
to traitors. This is the flag of sovereignty. 
The nation, not the States, is sovereign, 
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Restor ed to authority, this flag commands, 
not supplicates. 

There may be pardon, but no concession. 
[Great applause.] There may be amnesty 
and oblivion, but no honeyed compromises. 
een) The nation to-day has peace 
for the peaceful, and war for the turbulent. 
[Applause.] The only condition of submis- 
sion is, to submit! There is the Constitution, 
there are the laws, there is the Government. 
They rise up like mountains of strength 
that shall not be moved. They are the con- 
ditions of peace. 

One nation, under one Government, without 
slavery, has been ordained, and shall stand. 
There can be peace on no other basis. On 
this basis reconstruction is easy, and needs 
neither architect nor engineer. Without this 
basis no engineer or architect shall ever re- 
construct these rebellious States. 

We do not want your cities nor your 
fields. We do not envy you your prolific 
soil, nor heavens full of perpetual summer. 
Let agriculture revel here ; let manufactures 
make every stream twice musical; build 
fleets in every port ; inspire the arts of peace 
with genius second only to that of Athens; 
and we shall be glad in your gladness, and 
rich in your wealth. 

All that we ask is unswerving loyalty, and 
universal liberty. [ Applowee | And that, 
in the name of this high sovereignty of the 
‘United States of America, we demand; and 
that, with the blessing of Almighty God, 
we will have! [Great applause. ] 

We raise our fathers’ banner that it may 
bring back better blessings than those of 
old; that it may cast out the devil of dis- 
cord; that it may restore lawful govern- 
ment, and a prosperity purer and more en- 
during than that which it protected before; 
that it may win parted friends from their 
alienation; that it may inspire hope, and 
inaugurate universal liberty; that it may 
say to the sword, “ Return to thy sheath,” 
and to the plough and sickle, “ Go forth ;” 
that it may cal all jealousies, unite all pol- 
icies, inspire a new national life, compact 
our strength, purify our principles, ennoble 
our national ambitions, and make this peo- 
ple great and strong, not for aggression and 
quarrelsomeness, but for the peace of the 
world, giving to us the glorious prerogative 
of leading all nations to juster laws, to more 
humane policies, to sincerer friendship, to 
national instituted liberty, and to universal 
Christian brotherhood. 

Reverently, piously, in baer patriotism, 
we spread this banner on the sky, as of old 
the “ was planted on the cloud, and, 


with solemn fervor, beseech God to look 
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upon it, and make it the memorial of an 
everlasting covenant and decree, that never 
on this fair land shall a deluge of blood pre- 
vail. [Applause.] 

Why need any eye turn from this spec- 
tacle? Are there not associations which, 
overleaping the recent past, carry us back 
to times when, over North and South, this 
flag was honored alike by all? In all our 
colonial days, we were one; in the long Rev- 
olutionary struggles, and in the scores of 
prosperous years succeeding. When the 
passage of the stamp Act in 1765 aroused 
the colonies, it was Gadsden of South Caro- 
lina that cried with prescient enthusiasm: 
“ We stand on the broad common ground of 
those natural rights that we all feel and know 
asmen. There ought tobe no New England 
man, no New Yorker, known on the conti- 
nent, but all of us,” said he, “ AMERICANS.” 
That was the voice of South Carolina. 
That shall be the voice of South Carolina. 
Faint is the echo; but it is coming. We 
now hear it sighing sadly through the pines; 
but it shall yet break upon the shore. No 
North, no West, no South, but one United 
States of America. [Applause.] 

There is scarcely a man born in the South 
who has lifted his hand against this. banner, 
but had a father who would have died for it. 

Is memory dead? Is there no historic 
pride? Has a fatal fury struck blindness 
or hate into eyes that used to look kindly 
toward each other; that read the same 
Bible ; that hung over the historic pages of 
our national glory; that studied the same 
Constitution ? 

Let this ae ane back all of the 
past that was sg , but leave in darkness 
all that was bad. 

It was never before so wholly unspotted ; 
so clear of all wrong; so purely and simply 
the sign of Justice and Liberty. Did I say 
that we brought back the same banner that 
you bore away, noble and heroic sir? It is not 
the same. It is more and better than it 
was. The land is free from slavery since 
that banner fell. 

When God would prepare Moses for 
emancipation, he overthrew his first steps, 
and drove him forty years to brood in the. 
wilderness. When our flag came down, 
four years it lay brooding in darkness. It 
crigi to the Lord, “Wherefore am I 
deposed?” Then arose before it,a vision 
of itssin. It had strengthened the strong, 
and forgotten the weak. It proclaimed 
liberty, but trod upon slaves. 

In that seclusion it dedicated itself to. 
liberty. Behold to-day it fulfils its vows! 
When it went down, four million peopie: 
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had no flag. To-day it rises, and four 
million people ery out, “ Behold our flag!” 

Hark! they murmur. It is the Gospel that 
they recite in sacred words: “ Itisa Gospel 
to the poor, it heals our broken hearts, it 
preaches deliverance to captives, it gives 
sight to the blind, it sets at liberty them 
that are bruised.” Rise up, then, glorious 
Gospel banner, and roll out these messages 
of God. Tell the air that not a spot now 
sullies thy whiteness. Thy red is not the 
blush of shame, but the flush of joy. Tell 
the dews that wash thee that thou art 
pure as they. Say to the night that thy 
stars lead toward the morning; and to 
the morning that a brighter day arises 
with healing in its wings. And then, oh 
glowing flag, bid the sun pour light on all 
thy folds with double brightness, whilst thou 
art bearing round and round the world the 
solemn joy—a race set free!a nation 
redeemed ! 

The mighty hand of Government, made 
strong in war by the favor of the God of 
Battles, spreads wide to-day the banner of 
liberty that went down in darkness, that 
arose in light ; and there it streams, like the 
‘sun above it, neither parcelled out nor mo- 
nopolized, but flooding the air with light for 
all mankind. Ye scattered and broken, ye 
-wounded and dying, bitten by the fiery ser- 
pents of oppression, every where, in all the 
world, look upon this sign, lifted up, and 
live. And ye pockewed and houseless slaves, 
look, and ye are free. At length you, too, 
have part and lot in this glorious ensign, 
that broods with impartial love over small 
and great, the poor and the strong, the bond 
and the free. 

In this solemn hour, let us pray for the 
quick coming of reconciliation and happi- 
ness under this common flag! 

But we must build again from the founda- 
tions in all these now free Southern States. 
‘No cheap exhortation “to forgetfulness of 
the past, to restore all things as they were,” 
will do. God does not stretch out his hand, 
as He has for four dreadful years, that men 
may easily forget the might of His terrible 
‘acts. Restore thingsasthey were? What, 
the alienations and jealousies? The dis- 
cords and contentions, and the causes of 
them? No. In that solemn sacrifice on 
which a nation has offered up for its sins so 
many precious victims, loved and lamented, 
let our sins and mistakes be consumed ut- 
terly and forever. 

0, never again shall things be restored 
as before the war. It is written in God’s 
decree of events fulfilled, “ Old things are 
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passed away.” That new earth, in which 
dwelleth righteousness, draws near. 

Things as they were? Who has an om- 
nipotent hand to restore a million dead, 
slain in battle, or wasted by sickness, or dy- 
ing of grief, broken-hearted? Who has 
omniscience, to search for the scattered 
ones! Who shall restore the lost to broken 
families? Who shall bring back the squan- 
dered treasure, the years of industry wasted, 
and convince you that four years of guilty 
rebellion, and cruel war, are no more than 
dirt upon the hand, which a moment’s wash- 
ing removes, and leaves the hand clean as 
before? Such a war reaches down to the 
very vitals of society. 

Emerging from such a prolonged rebel- 
lion, he is blind who tells you that the State, 
by a mere amnesty and benevolence of 
Government, can be put again, by a mere 
decree, in its old place. It would not be 
honest, it would not be kind or fraternal, 
for me to pretend that Southern revolution 
against the Union has not re-acted, and 
wrought revolution in the Southern States 
themselves, and inaugurated a new dispen- 
sation. 

Society is like a broken loom, and the 

iece which rebellion put in, and was weay- 
ing, has been cut, and every thread broken. 
You must put in new warp and new woof 
—and, weaving anew, as the fabric slowly 
unwinds, we slfall see init no gorgon figures, 
no hideous grotesques of the old barbarism, 
but the figures of liberty, wines, and golden 
ay framing in the heads of Justice, 
4ove, and Liberty ! 

The august convention of 1787 framed the 
Constitution with this memorable preamble : 
“We, the people, of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 


ings of liberty to ourselves and our posteri- — 


ty, do ordain this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Again, in the awful convention of war, 
the people of the United States, for the very 
ends just recited, have debated, settled, and 
ordained certain fundamental truths, which 
must henceforth be accepted and obeyed. 
Nor is any State, or any individual, wise, 
who shall disregard them. They are to 
civil affairs what the natural laws are to 
health —indispensable conditions of peace 
and happiness. 

What are the ordinances given by the 
people, speaking out of fire and darkness of 
war, with authority inspired by that same 
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God who gave the law from Sinai amid 
thunders and trumpet voices ? 

1. That these United States shall be one 
and indivisible. 

2. That States are not absolute sover- 
eigns, and have no right to dismember the 
Republic. 

3. That universal liberty is indispensa- 
ble to republican government, and that 
slavery shall be utterly and forever 
abolished ! 

Such are the results of war! These are 
the best fruits of the war. They are worth 
all they have cost. They are foundations of 
peace. They will secure benefits to all na- 
tions as well as to us. 

Our highest wisdom and duty is to accept 
the facts as the decrees of God. We are 
exhorted to forget all that has happened. 
Yes, the wrath, the conflict, the cruelty, but 
not those overruling decrees of God which 
this war has pronounced. As solemnly as 
on Mount Sinai, God says, ‘“ Remember! 
remember!” Hear it to-day. Under this 
sun, under that bright child of the sun, our 
banner, with the eyes of this nation and of 
the world upon us, we repeat the syllables 
of God’s Providence and recite the solemn 
decrees : 

No more Disunion! 

No more Secession ! 

No more Stavery! [Applause.] 

Why did this civil war begin ? 

We do not wonder that European states- 
« men failed to comprehend this conflict, and 
foreign philanthropists were shocked at a 
murderous war that seemed to have had no 
moral origin, but, like the brutal fights of 
beasts of prey, to have sprung from ferocious 
animalism. This great nation, filling all 
profitable latitudes, cradled between two 
oceans, with inexhaustible resources, with 
riches increasing in an unparalleled ratio by 
agriculture, by manufactures, by commerce, 
with schools and churches, with books and 
newspapers thick as leaves in our own for- 
ests, with institutions sprung from the peo- 
ple, and peculiarly adapted to their genius ; 
a nation not sluggish, but active, used to ex- 
citement, practised in political wisdom, and 
accustomed to self-government, and all its 
vast outlying eaate ball together by a fed- 
eral Government mild in temper, gentle in 
administration, and beneficent in results, we 
do not wonder that it is not understood 
abroad. 

All at once, in this hemisphere of happi- 
ness and hope, there came trooping clouds 
with fiery bolts, full of death and desolation. 
At a cannon-shot upon this fort, all the na- 
tion, as if they had been.a trained army ly- 
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ing on their arms, awaiting a signal, rose up 
and began a war which, for awfulness, rises 
into the first rank of bad eminence. The 
front of battle, going with the sun, was 
twelve hundred miles long; and the depth, 
measured along a meridian, was a-thousand 
miles. In this vast area more than two mil- 
lion men, first and last, for four years, have, 
in skirmish, fight, and battle, met in more 
than a thousand conflicts; while a coast and 
river line, not less than four thousand miles 
in length, has swarmed with fleets, freighted 
with artillery. The very industry of the 
country seemed to have been touched b 
some infernal wand, and, with one wheel, 
changed its front from peace to war. The 
anvils of the land beat like drums. As out 
of the ooze emerge monsters, so from our 
mines and foundries uprose new and strange 
machines of war, iron-clad. 

And so, in a nation of peaceful habits, 
without external provocation, there arose 
such a storm of war as blackened the whole 
horizon and hemisphere. What wonder 
that foreign observers stood amazed at this 
fanatical fury, that seemed without Divine 
eaten but inspired wholly with internal 
renzy ? 

The explosion was sudden, but the train 
had long been laid. We must consider the 
condition of Southern society, if we would 
understand the mystery of this iniquity. 
Society in the South resolves itself into 
three divisions, more sharply distinguished 
than in any other part of the nation. At 
the base is the laboring class, made up of 
slaves. Next is the middle class, made of 
traders, small farmers, and poor men. The 
lower edge of this class touched the slave, 
and the upper edge reached up to the third 
and ruling class. This class were a small 
minority in numbers, but in practised ability 
they had centred in their hands the whole 
government of the South, and had mainly 
governed the country. 

Upon this polished, cultured, exceedingly 
capable and wholly unprincipled class, rests 
the whole burden of this war. Forced up 
by the bottom heat of slavery, the ruling 
je in all the disloyal States, arrogated to 
themselves a superiority not compatible 
with republican equality, nor with just mor- 
als. They claimed a right of pre-eminence. 
An evil prophet arose, who trained these 
wild and luxuriant shoots of ambition to the 
shapely form of a political philosophy. 

By its re-agents they precipitated drudg- 
ery to the bottom of society, and left at the 
top what they thought to be a clarified 
fluid. In their political economy, labor was 
to be owned by capital. In their theory of. 
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vernment, a few were to rule the many. 
ey, boldly avowed, not the fact alone, that 

under all forms of government the few rule 
the many, but their right and duty to do so. 
Set free from the necessity of labor, the 
conceived a contempt for those who felt 
its wholesome regimen. Believing them- 
selves foreordained to supremacy, they re- 
garded the popular vote, when it failed to 
register their wishes, as an intrusion and 
a nuisance. They were born in a garden, 
and popular liberty, like freshets, overswell- 
ing their banks, covered their dainty walks 
and flowers with slime and mud — of Demo- 
cratic votes. [Applause.] 

When, with shrewd observation, they 
saw the growth of the popular element in the 
Northern States, they instinctively took in 
the inevitable event. It must be controlled 
or cut off from a nation governed by gentle- 
men! Controlled less and less could it be, 
in every decade ; and they prepared secretly, 
earnestly, and with wide conference and 
mutual connivance. 

We are to distinguish between the pre- 
tences and means and causes of this war. 

To inflame and unite the great middle 
class of the South, who had no interest én 
separation and no business with war, they 
alleged grievances that never existed, and 
employed arguments which they, better 
than all other men, knew to be specious and 
false. Slavery itself was cared for only as 
an instrument of power, or of excitement. 
They had unalterably fixed their eyes upon 
empire, and all was good which would se- 
cure that, and bad which hindered it. 

Thus the ruling class of the South —an 
aristocracy as intense, proud, and inflexible 
as ever existed — not limited either by cus- 
toms or institutions, not recognized and ad- 
justed in the regular order of society, play- 
ing a reciprocate part in its machinery, but 
secret, disowning its own existence, bap- 
tized with ostentatious names of democracy, 
obsequious to the people for the sake of gov- 
erning them ; this nameless, lurking aristoc- 
ar that ran in the blood of society like a 
rash, not yet come to the skin; this political 
tapeworm, that produced nothing, but lay 
coiled in the body, feeding on its nutriment, 
and holding the whole structure but a ser- 
vant set up to nourish it, this aristocracy of 
the plantation, with firm and deliberate re- 
solve, brought on the war, that they might 
cut the land in two, and, clearing them- 
selves from incorrigible free society, set up 
a sterner, statelier empire, where slaves 
worked that gentlemen might live at ease. 
Nor can there be any doubt that though, at 
first, they meant to erect the form of re- 
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publican government, this was but a de- 
vice; a oa necessary to the — of 
that power by which they should be able to 
change the whole economy of society. 

That they never dreamed of such a war, 
we may well believe. That they would have 
accepted it, though twice as bloody, if only 
thus they could rule, none can doubt that 
knows the temper of these worst men of mod- 
ern society. [Applause.] But they miscalcu- 
lated. They understood the people of the 
South; but they were tgtally incapable of 
understanding the character of the great 
working classes of the loyal States. That 
industry which is the foundation of inde- 
pendence, and so of equity, they stigma- 
tized as stupid drudgery, or as mean ava- 
rice. That general intelligence and inde- 
pendence of thought which schools for the 
common people and newspapers breed, the 
reviled as the incitement of unsettled zeal, 
running easily into fanaticism. 

They more thoroughly misunderstood the 

rofound sentiment of loyalty—the deep 
ove of common country, which pervaded 
the common people. If those who knew 
them best balk never suspected the depth 
and power of that love of country which 
threw it into an agony of — when the 
flag was here humbled, how should they con- 
ceive of it who were wholly disjoined from 
them in sympathy? The whole land rose 
up, you remember, when the flag came 
down, as if inspired unconsciously by the 
breath of the Almighty, and the power Of 
omnipotence. It was as when one pierces 
the banks of the Mississippi for a rivulet, 
and the whole raging stream plunges 
through with headlong course. There they 
calculated, and miscalculated ! 

And more than all, they miscalculated 
the bravery of men who have been trained 
under law, who are civilized, and hate per- 
sonal brawls, who are so protected by soci- 
ety as to have dismissed all thought, of self- 
defence, the whole force of whose life is 
turned to peaceful pursuits. These arro- 
gant conspirators against government, with 
Chinese vanity believed that they could 
blow away these self-respecting citizens, as 
chaff from the battle-field. Few of them 
are left alive to ponder their mistake ! 

Here, then, are the roots of this civil war. 
It was not a quarrel of wild beasts, it was 
an inflection of the strife of ages, between 
power and right, between ambition and 
equity. An armed band of pestilent con- 
spirators sought the nation’s life. Her chil- 
dren rose up and fought at every door, and 
room, and hall, to thrust out the murderers, 
and save the house and household. It was 
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not legitimately a war between the common 
people of the North and South. The war 
was set on by the ruling-class, the aristo- 
cratic conspirators of the South. They sub- 
orned the common people with lies, with 
sophistries, with cruel deceits and slanders, 
to fight for secret objects which they abhor- 
red, and against interests as dear to them 
as their own lives. 

I charge the whole guilt of this war upon 
the ambitious, educated, plotting political 
leaders of the South. [Applause.] They 
have shed this ocean of blood. They have 
desolated the South. They have poured 
ry through all her towns and cities. 

hey have bewildered the imagination of the 
eople with phantasms, and led them to be- 
eve that they were fighting for their homes 
and liberty, whose homes were unthreatened, 
and whose liberty was in no jeopardy. 

These arrogant instigators of civil war have 
renewed the plague of Egypt, not that the 
oppressed might go free, but that the free 
might be oppressed. A day will come when 
God will reveal judgment, and arraign at His 
bar these mighty miscreants ; and then every 
orphan that their bloody game has made, 
and every widow that sits sorrowing, and 
every maimed and wounded sufferer, and 
every bereaved heart in all the wide regions 
of this land, will rise up and come before the 
Lord to lay upon these chief culprits of 
modern history their awful witness. And 
from a thousand battle fields shall rise up 
armies of airy witnesses, who, with the mem- 
ory of their awful sufferings, shall confront 
these miscreants with shrieks of fierce accu- 
sation ; and every pale and starved prisoner 
shall raise his skinny hand in judgment. 
Blood shall call out for vengeance, and tears 
shall plead for justice, and grief shall silently 
beckon, and love, heart-smitten, shall wail for 
justice. Good men and angels will cry out, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long, wilt thou 
not avenge ?” 

And, then, these guiltiest and most 
remorseless traitors, these high and cultured 
men, with might and wisdom used for the 
destruction of their country; these most ac- 
cursed and detested of all criminals, that 
have drenched a continent in needless blood, 
and moved the foundations of their times 
with hideous crimes and cruelty, caught up 
in black clouds, full of voices of vengeance 
and lurid with punishment, shall be whirled 
aloft and plunged downward forever and 
forever in an endless retribution ; while God 
shall say, “ Thus shall it be to all who betray 
their coumtry ;” and all in heaven and upon 
the earth will say “ Amen !” [ Voices, Amen! 
Amen !] 
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But for the people misled, for the multi- 
tudes drafted and driven into this civil war, 
let not a trace of animosity remain. [Ap 
plause.] The moment their willing hand 
drops the musket, and they return to their 
allegiance, then stretch out your own honest 
right hand to greet them. Recall to them 
the old days of kindness. Our hearts wait 
for their redemption. All the resources of 
a renovated nation shall be applied to rebuild 
their prosperity and smooth down the furrows 
of war. 

[ At this point im his oration, Mr. Beecher 
paused and said: “ I will thank the band to 
play an air, and you to get up that are sit- 
ting down, and you to sit down that have 
been standing, and I will sit down, too, and 
rest fora moment.” When the band had 
ceased playing, he said; “ We will now take 
our places again and attend to our business ;” 
and then proceeded with his speaking. ] 

Has this long and weary period of strife 
been an unmingled evil? Has nothing been 
gained? Yes, much. This nation has at- 
tained to its manhood. 

Among Indian customs is one which admits 
young men to the rank of warriors only after 
severe trials of hunger, fatigue, pain, endur- 
ance. They reach their station, not through 
years, but ordeals. Our nation has suffered, 
and now is strong. 

The sentiment of loyalty and patriotism, 
next in importance to religion, has been 
rooted and grounded. We have something 
to be proud of, and pride helps love. Never 
so much as now did we love our country. 
[Great applause. ] 

But four years of education in ideas, in the 
knowledge of political truth, in the lore of 
history, in the geography of our own country, 
almost every inch of which we have probed 
with the bayonet, have never passed before. 
There is half a hundred years’ advance in 
four. We believed in our institutions and 
principles before ; but now we know their 

ower. It is one thing to look upon artil- 

ery, and be sure that it is loaded; it is an- 

other thing to receive its discharge. We 
believe in the hidden power stored in our in- 
stitutions; we have never before seen this 
nation thundering like Mount Sinai at all 
those that worshipped the calf at the base of 
the mountain. 

A people educated and moral are com- 
petent tu all the exigencies of national life. 
A vote can govern better than a crown. 
We have proved it. Fs sigue A peo- 
ple intelligent and religious are strong in 
all economic elements. They are fitted for 
peace and competent to war. They are 
not easily inflamed, and when justly, in- 
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censed not easily extinguished. They are 
patient in adversity, endure cheerfully 
needful burdens, tax themselves for real 
wants more royally than any prince would 
dare to tax his people. They pour forth 
without stint relief for the sufferings of 
war, and raise charity out of the realm of 
a dole into a munificent duty of benefi- 
cence. 

The habit of industry among free men 
prepares them to meet the exhaustion of 
war with increase of. productiveness com- 
mensurate with the need that exists. Their 
habits of skill enable them at once to sup- 
ply such armies as only freedom can mus- 
ter, with arms and munitions such as only 
free industry can create. Free society is 
terrible in war, and afterwards repairs the 
mischief of war with celerity = sa as 
great as that with which the ocean heals 
the seams gashed in it by the keel of 
ploughing ships. 

Free society is fruitful of military genius. 
It comes when called. When no longer 
needed, it falls back, as waves do to the 
level of the common sea, that no wave may 
be greater than the undivided water. With 
proof of strength so great, yet in its in- 
fancy, we stand up among the nations of 
the world, asking no privileges, asserting 
no rights, but quietly assuming our place, 
and determined to be second to none in the 
race of civilization and religion. 

Of all nations, we are the most danger- 
ous, and the last to be feared. [Laughter | 
and applause.] We need not expound the 
perils that wait upon enemies that assault | 
us. They are sufliciently understood! | 





our better political principles lay upon us, 


.to set an example more temperate, humane, 


and just than monarchical governments can. 
We will not suffer wrong, and still less will 
we inflict it upon other nations. Nor are 
we concerned that so many ignorant'of our 
conflict, for the present, misconceive the 
reasons of our invincible military zeal. 
“ Why contend,” say they, “for a little ter- 
ritory that you do not need?” Because u 
is ours! [Laughter and applause.] Be- 
cause it is the interest of every citizen to 
save it from becoming a fortress and refuge 
of iniquity. This nation is our house, and 
our fathers’ house ; and accursed be the man 
who will not defend it to the uttermost. 
[Ap lause.] More territory than we need ? 

aed, that is not large enough to be our 
pocket, [laughter,] may think that it 1s more 
than we need, because it is more than they 
need; but we are better judges of what we 
need than they are! 

Shall a philanthropist say to a banker 
who defends himself against a robber, 
“ Why do you need so much money?” But 
we will not reason with such questions. 
When any foreign nation willingly will di- 
vide their territory and give it cheerfully 
away, we will answer the question why we 
are fighting for territory. [ Laughter.] 

At present—for I pass for the consider- 
ation of benefits that accrue to the South in 
distinction from the rest of the nation — the 
South reaps only suffering; but good seed 
lies buried under the furrows of war, that 
peace will bring to harvest. 

1. Deadly doctrines have been purged 
away in blood. The subtle poison of seces- 


[Laughter.] But we are not a dangerous| sion was a perpetual threat of revolution. 
people because we are warlike. All the |The sword has ended that danger. That 
arrogant attitudes of this nation, so of-| which reason had affirmed as a philosophy, 
fensive to foreign governments, were in-| the people have settled as a fact. Theory 
spired by slavery, and under the adminis-| pronounces, “There can be no permanent 
tration of its minions. Our tastes, our government where each integral particle 
habits, our interests, and our principles, in- has liberty to fly off” Who would venture 
cline us to the arts of peace. |upon a voyage on a ship, each plank and 
The nation was founded by the common timber of which might withdraw at its pleas- 
people, for the common people. We are|ure? [Laughter and applause.] But the 
seeking to embody in public economy more | people have reasoned by the logic of the 
liberty, with higher justice and virtue, than sword, and of the ballot, and they have de- 
have been organized before. By the ne-|clared that States are inseparable parts of 
cessity of our doctrines, we are put in sym- | national government. They are not sover- 
pathy with the masses of men in all na- eign. State rights remain; but sovereignty 
tions. It is not our business to subdue is a right higher than all others; and that 
nations, but to augment the powers of the has been made into a common stock for the 
common people. The vulgar ambition of! benefit of all. [Applause.] All further 
mere domination, as it belongs to universal | agitation is ended. This element must be 
human nature, may tempt us; but is with- | cast out of political problems. Henceforth 
stood by the whole force of our principles, | that poison will not rankle in the blood. 
our habits, our precedents, and our legends.| 2. Another thing has been learned: the 


_ We acknowledge the obligation which | rights and duties of minorities. The people 
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of the whole nation are of more authority 
than the people of any section. These 
United States are supreme over Northern, 
Western, and Southern States. It ought 
not to have required the awful chastisement 
of this war to teach that a minority must 
submit the control of the nation’s govern- 
ment to a majority. The army and navy 
have been good political §schoolmasters. 
as ig and applause.] The lesson is 
earned. Not for many generations will it 
require further illustration. 

3. No other lesson will be more fruitful 
of peace than the dispersion of these con- 
ceits of vanity, which, on either side, have 
clouded the recognition of the manly cour- 
age of all Americans. If it be a sign of 
manhood to be able to fight, then Americans 
are men. The North, certainly, are in no 
doubt whatever of the soldierly qualities of 
Southern men. Southern soldiers have 
learned that all latitudes breed courage on 
this continent. Courage is a passport to re- 
spect. The people of all the regions of this 
nation are likely hereafter to cherish a gen- 
erous admiration of each other’s prowess. 
The war has bred respect, and respect will 
breed affection, and affection peace and 
unity. [ Applause. ] 

4. No other event of the war can fill an 
intelligent Southern man, of candid nature, 
with more surprise than the revelation of 
the capacity, moral and military, of the 
black race. It was a revelation, indeed. 
No people were ever less understood by 
those most familiar with them. They were 
said to be lazy, lying, impudent, and cow- 
ardly wretches, driven by the whip alone 
to the tasks needful to their own support 
and the functions of civilization. ‘They 
were said to be dangerous, bloodthirsty, 
liable to insurrection; but four years of 
tumultuous distress and war have rolled 
across the area inhabited by them, and I 
have yet to hear of one authentic instance 
of the misconduct of a colored man. They 
have been patient, and gentle, and docile, 
and full of faith, and hope, and piety; and 
when summoned to freedom, they have 
emerged with all the signs and tokens that 
freedom will be to them what it was to us 
—the swaddling band that shall bring them 
to manhood. And after the Government, 
honoring them as men, summoned them 
to the field, when once they were disci- 
plined, and had learned the art of war, they 
proved themselves to be not second to their 
white brethren in arms. And when the 
roll of men that have shed their blood is 
called in the other land, many and many a 
dusky face will rise dark no more when the 
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light of eternal glory shall shine upon it 
from the throne of God. 

5. Thé industry of the Southern States 
is regenerated, and now rests upon a basis 
that never fails to bring prosperity. Just 
now industry is collapsed; but it is not 
dead. It sléepeth. It is vital yet. It will 
spring like mown grass from the roots that 
need but showers, and heat, and time, to 
bring them forth. Though in many dis- 
tricts not a generation will see wanton 
wastes of self-invoked war repaired, and 
many portions may lapse again to wilder- 
ness, yet in our lifetime we shall see States, 
as a whole, raised to a prosperity, vital, 
wholesome, and immoVable. 

6. The destruction of class interests, work- 
ing with a religion which tends towards 
true democracy in proportion. as it is pure 
and free, will create a new era of pros- 
perity for the common laboring people 
of the South. Upon them has come the 
labor, the toil, and the loss of this war. 
They have fought blindfolded; they have 
fought for a class that sought their de- 

radation, while they were made to be- 
ieve that it was for their own homes and 
altars. Their leaders meant a supremacy 
which would not long have left them politi- 
cal liberty, save in name. But their lead- 
ers are swept away. The sword has been 
hungry for the ruling classes. It has 
sought them out with remorseless zeal. 
New men are to rise up; new ideas are to 
bud and blossom; and there will be men 
with different ambition and altered policy. 

7. Meanwhile, the South, no longer a 
land of plantations, but of farms; no lon- 
ger tilled by slaves, but by freedmen, will 

nd no hindrance to the spread of educa- 
tion. Schools will multiply. Books and 
papers will spread. Churches will bless 
every hamlet. There is agood day coming 
for the South. Through darkness, and 
tears, and blood, she has sought it. It has 
been an unconscious via dolorosa; but in 
the end it will be worth all it has cost. 
Her institutions before were deadly. She 
nourished death in her bosom. The great- 
er her secular prosperity, the more sure 
was ruin. Every year of delay but made 
the change more terrible. Now, by an 
earthquake, the evil is shaken down; and 
her own historians, in a better day, shall 
write that from the day the sword cut off 
the cancer she began to find her health. 

What, then, shall hinder the rebuilding 
of this Republic? The evil spirit is cast 
out; why should not this nation cease to 
wander amorig tombs, cutting itself? Why 
should it not come, clothed, and in its right 
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mind, to “ sit at the feet of Jesus”? Is it 
feared that the Government will oppress 
the conquered States? What possible mo- 
tive has the Government to narrow the 
base of that pyramid on which its own per- 
manence stands ? 

Is it feared that th. rights of the States 
will be withheld? The South is not more 
jealous of State rights than the North. 
State rights from the earliest colonial data 
have been the peculiar pride and jealousy 
of New England. In every stage of na- 
tional formation, it was peculiarly North- 
ern, and not Southern statesmen, that 
— States as we were forming the 

onstitution. But, ofice united, the Loyal 
States gave up forever that which had been 
delegated to the National Government. 
And now, in the hours of victory, the Loyal 
States do not mean to trench upon South- 
ern-States rights. They will not do it, or 
suffer it to be done. There is not to be one 
rule for high latitudes, and another for low. 
We take nothing from the Southern States 
that has not already been taken for North- 
ern. The South shall have just those 
rights that every Eastern, every Middle, 
a Western State has—no more, no 
ess. 

We are not seeking our own aggrandize- 
ment by impoverishing the South. Its pros- 
perity is an indispensable element of our 
own. We have shown, by all that we have 
suffered in war, how great is our estimate of 
the importance of the Southern States of 
. the Union; and we will measure that esti- 
mate now in peace, by still greater exer- 
tions for their rebuilding. 

Will reflecting men not perceive, then, 
the wisdom of accepting established facts, 
and, with alacrity of enterprise, begin to 
retrieve the past ? 

Slavery cannot come back. It is the in- 
terest, therefore, of every man to hasten its 
end. Do you want more war? Are you not 
yet weary of contest? Will you gather u 
the unexploded fragments of this prodigi- 
ous magazine of all mischief, and heap them 
up for continued explosions? Does not the 
South need peace? And, since free labor is 
inevitable, will you have it in its worst forms, 
or its best? Shall it be ignorant, imperti- 
nent, indolent? or shall it be educated, self- 
respecting, moral and self-supporting. Will 
you have men as drudges, or will you have 
them as citizens? Since they have vindi- 
cated the Government, and cemented its 
foundation stones with their b!ood, may they 
not offer the tribute of their support to main- 
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tain its laws and its policy? It is better for 
religion ; it is better for political integrity ; 
it is better for industry; it is better for 
money — if you will have that ground motive 
— that you should educate the black man, 
and by education make him a citizen. 
[Applause.] They who refuse education to 
the black man would turn the South into a 
vast poorhouse, and labor into a pendulum, 
necessity vibrating between poverty and in- 
dolence. 

From this pulpit of broken stone we speak 
forth our earnest greeting to all our lard. 

We offer to the President of these Uni- 
ted States our solemn congratulations that 
God has sustained his life and health under 
the unparalleled burdens and sufferings of 
four bloody years, and permitted him to be- 
hold this auspicious consummation of that 
national unity for which he was waitin 
with so much patience and fortitude, an 
for which he has labored with so much dis- 
interested wisdom. Ee pw. 

To the members of the Government asso- 
ciated with him in the administration of 
perilous affairs in critical times; to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the United 
States, who have eagerly fashioned the in- 
struments by which the popular will might 
express and enforce itself, we tender our 
grateful thanks. [Applause. 

To the officers and men of the army and 
navy, who have so faithfully, skilfully, and 
gloriously upheld their country’s authority, 
by suffering labor and sublime courage, we 


offer a heart-tribute beyond the compass of © 


words. [Great applause. ] 

Upon those true and faithful citizens, men 
and women, who have borne up with un- 
flixching hope in the darkest hour, and cov- 
ered the land with their labors of love and 
charity, we invoke the divinest bl&ssing of 
Him whom they have so truly imitated. 
[Applause. ] 

But chiefly to Thee, God of our fathers, 
we render thanksgiving and praise, for that 
wondrous providence that has brought forth 
from such a harvest of war the seed of so 
much liberty and peace. 

We invoke peace upon the North. Peace 
be to the West. Peace be upon the South. 

In the name of God, we lift up our ban- 
ner, and dedicate it to peace, union, and lib- 
erty, now and forever more. Amen. [Great 
applause. ] ¢ 


After prayer by the Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
the doxology and benediction closed the 
proceedings. 
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PART XVII.— CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


“ HotmBy is not my house,” said Mr. 
Meredith, as they drove up the avenue; “I 
took it to please Alice. She has a fancy 
for the North now, as she used to have for 
the South.” As he said this he gave a 
wistful side-glance at Colin, who had scarce- 
ly spoken during all the drive; and even 
to this speech the young man made little 
response. The house was a pale gray 
house, of rough limestone, like the humbler 
houses, surrounded with wood, and bearing 
anything but a cheerful aspect. The ave- 
nue was long and straight, and the cold 
commonplace outline of this secluded dwell- 
ing-place filled up the vista between the 
two dark lines of trees, growing gradually 
more distinct as they approached. Every- 
thing had a certain visionary aspect to 
Colin at this moment, and the look of the 
house irritated him, as if it had been a type 
of the commonplace existence which he 
was henceforward to lead. He could not 
keep the cloud that was on his mind from 
appearing also on his countenance, though, 
at the same time, he could not help observ- 
ing that Mr. Meredith looked at him often 
with a regard that was almost pathetic. 
To be sure, there was nothing very eleva- 
ted in the aspect of this man, whose histo: 
was not one which Colin liked to think of ; 
but still it was evident that his heart was 
trembling for his child, and that he was 
conveying to her the lover whom he had 
once rejected and insulted, as he might 
have carried a costly medicine, hard to 
procure, and of doubtful efficacy, but still 
the only thing that there was any hope in. 
Colin recognized this wistful look by the 
freemasonry of a mind equally excited, 
though in a different way; and, as for Lau- 
derdale, he looked on at both with a pain- 
ful doubt and uncertainty which had never 
yet entered into his thoughts in respect to 
Colin. For all this time he had been try- 
ing to think it was Alice’s father, or even 
Alice herself, who was to blame; and now 
only he began to see clearly the reluctance 
of his friend to its fullest extent — his re- 
luctance and, at the same time, that almost 
fantastic honour and delicacy which kept 
the young man from avowing even to his 
closest companion the real state of his feel- 
ings. So that now, at the first moment for 
a long time in which the fulfilment of 
Colin’s engagement began to appear pos- 
sible, Lauderdale, who had gated + 
him of constancy, who had longed after 
Alice, who had taken every opportunity of 
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directing to her the truant thoughts of his 
friend, for the first time faltered. He be- 

an to see the other side of the question 
just at the time when it would have been 
agreeable to ignore it. He saw not only 
that Colin’s happiness was at stake, but 
that it would be better for Alice even to 
break her heart, if that was inevitable, 
than to be married, not for love, but for 
honour; and unhappily he recognized this 
just at the moment when Sir Bayard, Sir 
Quixote, whatever absurd title you may 
please to give him—the Mistress’s son, 
who was incapable of leaving a woman 
in the lurch, or casting upon her the shame 
of rejection— was going on to meet his 
fate. From this it will be seen that it was 
a very subdued and silent party which was 
at this moment driving along the long ave- 
nue under the trees, and making Alice’s 
heart beat, in-doors on her sofa, with eve 
turn of those wheels on the gravel. “Is 
papa alone ?” she asked of her little sister, 
who was at the window; and her heart was 
jumping up into her throat when she ut- 
tered that simple question, as if it would 
take away her breath. When she received 
for answer a lengthened and interrupted 
description of the two gentlemen who ac- 
companied Mr. Meredith, Alice put her 
head back on her pillows and closed her 
eyes in the sudden: faintness of her great 
joy. For she in her wag org d had no 
doubt about Colin. If he had not loved 
her he would not have turned back; he 
would never have come to her. ‘It was 
the tender guardian of her loneliness, the 
betrothed in whom she had reposed the en- 
tire faith of her nature, whom her father 
was bringing back to her; and, so far as 
Alice was concerned at this moment, the 
four intervening years had no existence. 
She had seen nobody and done nothing 
during that dreary interval.  [Il-health, 
and seclusion, and mourning, had made it 
appear to her that her life had eg oe | 
stopped at the time when Mr. Meredit 
carried her off from Frascati. And now, 
with Colin, life and strength and individu- 
ality were coming back. This was how 
the matter appeared on her side of affairs, 
and it seemed to Alice the- natural solution 
of the difficulty ; for, after all, but for her 
father’s cruel persistence against her, which 
Providence by many blows had broken and 
made to yield, she would have been Colin’s 
wife ‘for all those years. And now, the 
one obstacle being removed, it seemed only 
natural to her straightforward and oo 
intelligence that the long-deferred conclu- 
sion should arrive at last. 
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Both she and the little sister at the win- 
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dow were in mourning. Mrs. Meredith 
was dead—the stepmother, who had been 
Alice’s greatest enemy; and, of all the 
children who had once made their father 
indifferent to his elder son and daughter, 
the only one left was the little girl, who 
was giving her sister an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the gentlemen who were with papa. 
This was why Mr. Meredith had yielded. 
Alice judged, according to her simple reck- 
onings, with a little awe of the terrible 
means employed, that it was Providence 
who had thus overturned her father’s res- 
olution, and made him yielding and ten- 
der. It did not occur to her to ask wheth- 
er for her happiness it was just or reason- 
able that so many should suffer; she only 
accepted it as providential, just as Colin 
four years before had persuaded himself 
that all the circumstances which had thrown 
them together were providential. And 
now the climax, which the poor girl per- 
mitted herself to think God had been 
bringing about by all the family convul- 
sions of these four years, came close, and 
the heart of Alice grew faint with thank- 
fulness and joy. When she heard them 
coming up stairs she sat upright, recover- 
ing with her old force of self-restraint her 
composure and calmness. Mr. Meredith 
came in with a little bustle to spare his 
daughter the agitation of the meeting. 
“You were quite right, Alice, my love,” 
he said, bringing them hurriedly up to her. 
“ Here'is Mr. Campbell and your friend, 
Mr. Lauderdale. They recognized you at 
the same minute as you recognized them ; 
and, if I had not been so foolish as to tell 
John to drive on, we might have picked 
them up and saved them their walk. I 
thought she was ill,” the anxious father 
continued, turning his back upon Alice, 
and occupying himself with Lauderdale. 
“She had a fainting fit yesterday, and I 
was frightened it was that, or I should have 
stopped and picked you up. We are a 
little dark here with all these trees. I 
would have them cut down if Holmby was 
mine; but ‘at this window, if you are fond 
of fine scenery, I can show you a beautiful 
view.” ; 

And it was thus that the two, who parted 
at Frascati as lovers within a few weeks of 
their marriage, met in the shaded drawing- 
room at Holmby. The most exciting events 
of Colin’s life were framed within the in- 
terval; but nothing had happened individ- 
ually to Alice. He seemed to find her 


exactly where he had left her, though with 
the sense of having himself travelled to an 
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unutterable distance in the meantime. She 
did not say much in the tumult and con- 
fusion of her joy; she only held out her 
hand to him, and lifted her soft eyes to his 
face with a look of supreme content and 
satisfaction, which had the strangest effect 
upon Colin. He felt his doom fixed for 
ever and ever as he looked into the gentle 
blue eyes which conveyed to him all that 
was in Alice’s heart. And she had not 
the slightest suspicion of the heaviness that 
was in his as he drew a chair near her 
sofa. “At last!” she said softly, under 
her breath. The little sister stood by, 
looking on with round eyes opened to their 
widest ; but, as for Alice, she had no con- 
sciousness of any presence but one. And 
Colin sat down by her without any answer, 
in his heart not knowing what to say. Her 
black dress, her languid air, the paleness 
one moment, and the flush of delicate col- 
our the next, all moved him strangely. 
Even had he not been Bayard he could not 
have done anything to wound the fair, 
feeble creature who looked at him with 
her heart in her eyes. And naturally the 
consequence was, that Colin answered in 
a way far more decisive than any words — 
by clasping the soft clinging hand, and 
bending down to kiss it as in the old Ital- 
ian days. Alice had never had any doubt 
of her betrothed, but at that moment she 
felt herself receiving the pledge of a new 
and more certain troth—and in the re- 
vulsion from despondency and weakness 
her mouth was opened for the first time in 
her life—opened with a fullness, the 
thought of which woyld have covered poor 
Alice with misery and confusion if she 
could but have known what was passing 
in her companion’s heart. 

“T had grown so tired of waiting,” she 
said, scarcely aware that she was speaking ; 
“] was wearying, wearying, as Mr. Lauder- 
dale used to say; and to think you should 
be passing so near and perhaps might have 
passed altogether, and never have known I 
was here! Qh, Colin, it was Providence!” 
said Alice, with the tears in her eyes. 

And poor Colin, who did not know what 
to say, whose heart was bursting with the 
profound pity and instinctive tenderness of 
old, and with that sense that all his own im- 
aginations were ended forever, and his future 
decided for him without any action of his 
own —Colin could find no answer to make. 
He bent down again on the pale, soft hand 
which he held in his own, and kissed it once 
more, with that tender affection which was 
anything in the world but love. “ Yes,” he 
said, but it was more to himself than to her, 
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“TI think it was Providence.” Alice had 
not an ear that could hear the despair that 
was in the words—for indeed it was a de- 
spair so mingled with softer emotions, with 
sympathy and anxiety, and a kind of fond- 
ness, that nobody could have found it out 
who did not know Colin to the bottom of his 
heart. This was how the meeting was ac- 
complished after all those years ; for by this 
time Lauderdale had looked at the view 
without seeing it, and was returning to see 
how his friend had gone through this en- 
counter, and to claim Alice’s recognition for 
himself. The two spectators who approach- 
ed from the window, where they had been 
pretending to look at the view, were, to tell 
the truth, as much agitated as the young 
people themselves. Perhaps even, on the 
whole, a stranger, not knowing anything 
about the matter, would have concluded that 
it was Lauderdale and Mr. Meredith who 
were moved the most; for perhaps there is 
nothing which can happen to one’s self, 
which moves one so profoundly as to watch 
a crisis of fate passing over another human 
creature whom one loves, yet whom one 
cannot die for or suffer for, and whose bur- 
den has to be borne, not by us, but by him- 
self. Alice’s father, for his part, looked up- 
on this meeting somehow as his child’s last 
chance for life, or rather, it would be better 
to say, as his own last chance to save her life 
and preserve her to himself; and Lauderdale 
saw Colin’s happiness, which was almost of 
more importance than his life, hanging u on 
the doubtful expression in the sick girl’s 
eyes. When the two turned back, it was 
impossible to mistake the sweet joy and se- 
renity of Alice’s looks. Excitement was 
unnatural to her in all circumstances. She 
had been agitated profoundly for a moment ; 
but now all that was over, and the content 
of old had returned to her face. The same 
look that Lauderdale remembered at Fras- 
cati — the look which greeted Colin’s arriv- 
al—not any tumult of delight, but a su- 
preme satisfaction and completeness, as if 
there remained nothing more in the world 
to be looked for or desired! She half rose 
up to meet her old friend as he came back 
to her, himself greatly moved, and not ven- 
turing to look at Colin, and held out both 
her hands to him. “ Oh, Mr. Lauderdale, I 
have not told you how glad I am, nor how I 
have been wearying,” said Alice. She said 
even that word—the word she had once 
laughed at—as if with a soft appeal to his 
recollection. She had said it so often to 
herself in those long years —half because 
it was Scotch, and pleased her yearning 
fancy ; and half because there was a linger- 
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ing depth of expression in it, like her long 
watch and vigil. And then she smiled in 
his face, and then cried a little. For not- 
withstanding her tranquillity, all this had 
tried her weakness, and proved a little more 
than she could bear. 

“You must not agitate yourself, Alice,” 
said Mr. Meredith, taking, as most men do, 
the result of her past agitation for the thin 
itself. “She is still a little weakly, but 
hope now we shall soon see her strong again.” 
This he said with again a covert glance at 
Colin, who was still sitting close to the sofa 
of Alice, with his face shaded by his hand. 
Notwithstanding that shade the young man 
knew by instinct the look that was being di- 
rected upon him, and turned to meet it; and 
on his face there were greater marks of agi- 
tation than on that of Alice, which had been 
relieved by her tears. He was pale, and to 
Lauderdale’s anxious eyes seemed to have 
fallen back from his vigour of manhood for 
the moment into that unassured youth which 
he had left behind him for years. And then 
the voice of Mr. Meredith had an effect up- 
on Colin’s mind altogether different from 
that produced by the soft familiar tones of 
Alice. When the father spoke, Colin’s 
heart shut fast its doors, and rose up against 
the impending fate. 

“Tf Miss Meredith was ill,” he said, with 
a little bitterness, taking at least advantage 
of the rights thus pressed back upon him to 
repulse this man, whom he could not help 
disliking in his heart, “‘I am surprised that 
you did not let me know.” 

This speech was so unexpected and sud- 
den, and there was in it such an amount of 
suppressed exasperation, that Lauderdale 
made a step forward without knowing it, and 
Alice put out her hand vaguely to arrest the 
vehemence of her betrothed. As for Mr. 
Meredith, he was as much relieved by the 
assumption of right in Colin’s words, as he 
was disturbed by his unfriendly tone. 

‘My dear sir,” said the father, “I hope 
you will let bygones be bygones. I have 
learned many severe lessons, and Providence 
has dealt with me in a way to make me see 
my errors; but I can safely say that, since I 
understood the true state of the case, I have 
always reproached myself for not having 
shown the gratitude I felt to you.” 

Colin, for his part, did not make any an- 
swer. His temper was disturbed by the 
struggle he had been going through. He 
could: not cry and get over it, like Alice; 
being a man it was only in this way that he 
could give a little vent to his feelings. And 
then he could relieve himself by putting out 
some of his pain upon Mr. Meredith, with- 
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out injury to her who had thus thrown her- 
self undoubtingly upon his love, as she sup- 
posed. Perhaps Bayard himself, under the 
same circumstances, would have done as 
much. 

“T may say, my gratitude to both,” said 
Mr. Meredith, whose anxiety that he might 
not lose this chance for Alice was so great 
that it made him almost smile, and who 
could not help recollecting at that inoppor- 
tune moment the letter he had written to 
Lauderdale; “I know that Mr. Lauderdale 
also was very kind to my poor boy. I hope 
you will both excuse the error of the mo- 
ment,” he said, faltering a little. It was 
hard to own himself altogether in the wrong, 
and yet in his anxiety he would have done 
even that for Alice’s sake. 

“Speak no more of that,” said Lauder- 
dale. “Our friend Arthur spoke of his 
father with his last breath, and we’re no like 
to forget any of his words. It’s an awfu’ 
consolation to my mind to see her again, and 
to feel that we’re a’ friends. As for Colin, 
he’s a wee out of himself, as is natural. I 
would have been real vexed,” said the phil- 
osopher, with the smile that was half tears, 
and that Alice remembered so well, “ being 
sure of Arthur for a fast friend whenever 
we may ieet again, to have lost all sight 
and knowledge of you.’ 

He looked at Alice, but it was to Arthur’s 
father that he held out his hand; and, as 
for Colin, it was impossible for him not to 
follow the example, though he did it with a 
certain reluctance which did not escape any 
of the spectators. And then they all made 
believe to be composed and at their ease, 
and began to talk, forming a little circle round 
Alice’s sofa, outside of which the little sister, 
with her eyes open to their widest extent, still 
stood, drinking in everything, and wonder- 
ing much what it could mean. 

“ And, now that we have you,” said Mr. 
Meredith, “we cannot let you go again. 
You can go to Windermere, and any other 
place worth seeing, from Holmby. You 
must tell me where to send for your things, 
and we will try to make you comfortable 
here.” 

“We have no things but those we carry 
with us,” said Colin. “ We are pedestrians, 
and not fit for ladies’ society. 1 am afraid 
we must go upon our dusty way, and re- 
turn again,” he added, with an involunta- 
ry glance at Alice. It was because he 
thought he was failing of his duty that he 
said these last words; but they were unne- 
cessary so far as Alice were concerned, who 
had no suspicions, and, most likely, if she 
had known his secret, would not have un- 
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derstood it. It did not come into her head 
asa possible idea that he would thus have 
come to her again and accepted his old 
sition had he not loved her; and in her 
truthfulness she had the superiority over 
Colin, notwithstanding, perhaps, that his 
motives were of a higher order, and his 
mode of thinking more exalted than any- 
thing that could ever have come into her 
honest and simple mind. 

“ Oh, we will put up with your dress,” said 
Mr. Meredith, putting on a heartiness that 
was scarcely natural to him. ‘ We can be 
tolerant on that point. I will give orders 
directly about your rooms. lice is not 
well enough’to see visitors, and your coats do 
not matter to her,” he went on, with a little 
laugh ; not that he was merry, poor man, 
but that, like all the rest, he was agitated, 
and did not know how to give it vent. 
As for Alice, she did not say anything, but 
she turned her soft eyes upon Colin with a 
look that seemed to caress him and his dusty 
vestments. If he had been in the roughest 
peasant’s dress, it would not have made any 
difference to Alice. Her soft, tranquil eyes 
rested upon him with that content and satis- 
faction which are the highest compliments 
that eyes of woman can make to man. When 
he was there she had no longer any occasion 
to look into the world, or seek further; and 
she could not but smile at the idea that his 
dusty coat mattered anything. Thus it was 
that everything was settled before Colin knew 
what was being done. The sun was still 
high in the heavens when he found himself 
established at Holmby, by Alice’s side, an 
inmate of her father’s house ; he who had 
got up that morning with the idea that he 
was entirely sundered from his old ties, and 
that nothing in the world was so impossible 
as such a return upon the past. Even now, 
when it had taken place, he did not believe 
it was true or possible, but sat as in a dream, 
and saw the fair shadow of the Alice of Fras- 
cati moving and speaking like a phantom. 
Would it remain for ever, looking at him 
with the soft eyes which he felt ashamed to 
meet, and to which he could make so little 
response ? A kind of despair came over 
Colin as the slow afternoon waned, and the 
reality of the vision began more and more to 
force itself upon him. Everything was so 
frightfully true and natural, and in reason. 
He had to baffle not only the eyes of Alice, 
but those of Lauderdale, who, he felt sure 
by instinct, was watching him, though he 
never could catch him in the act, and put 
him down as of old by the broad, full, half- 
defiant look which he had learned was his 
best shield against all question. Lauderdale 
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had grown too skilful to subject himself to 
that repulse, and yet Colin knew that his 
friend observed his smallest action, and 
heard every word he was saying, however 
distant he might be. And thus the. day pass- 
ed on in a kind of distracting vision; and 
-~ all dined and talked, and looked, as it 
is the duty of any party of people in Eng- 
land to look, exactly as if they had been all 
their lives together, and it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE evening passed on, Colin could not 
very well tell how; and he began to see a 
prospect of escaping a little, and gaining a 
moment’s breathing time, to realize, if he 
could, the astonishing revolution which had 
taken place. Alice, who was an invalid, 
retired early ; and after that the conversa- 
tion had flagged, and the three men who 
had so little in common, and who had been, 
on the sole occasion which had brought them 
into contact with each other before, so en- 
tirely in opposition, found it hard to know 
what to say, so as to cultivate all the friend- 
ly feqlings that were possible, and dissipate 
the disagreeable reminiscences. Mr. Mere- 
dith betook himself to the only subject that 
seemed to him possible—his son’s book, 
which Colin had edited so carefully; but 
then it is already known to the readers of 
this history that Colin’s opinions were by no 
means those of the “ Voice from the Grave.” 
And then the young man was burning to 
escape —to get out of doors and feel the 
wind on his face, and endeavour in the si- 
lence and darkness to realize his position. 
He had to escape not only from Mr. Mere- 
dith, who watched him with the anxiety of 
a man who fears to see his last hope escape 
him, but also from Lauderdale, who was 
concerned less for Alice than for Colin, and 
whose anxiety, now that his mind had been 
fully awakened, was as great that Colin 
should not risk his own happiness, as was 
Mr. Meredith’s anxiety that the happiness 
of Alice should be secured. Of the two, it 
was the latter whom Colin could meet with 
most ease ; for it was no way necessary that 
he should open his heart to aman who sought 
him only as he might have sought a physician, 
and, indeed, there was a certain relief to 
his mind in the expression of some irritation 
and resentment towards Mr. Meredith, who 
had once insulted him, and was friendly 
now only from the most interested motives. 
When he at last found it possible to leave 
the room where he was sitting, and had ac- 
tually opened the door to escape into the 
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open air, it was Mr. Meredith who detained 
him. “Pardon me,” he said ; “ but, if you 
would but give me five minutes in my own 
room —I have a great deal to say to you.” 
Colin was obliged to yield, — his impa- 
tience was unspeakable; and he followed 
Mr. Meredith into the library, which, like 
all the other rooms in the house, was but 

artially lighted. Here Alice’s father gave 
fi guest a chair, with solemnity, as for an 
important conference, and this was more 
than Colin’s powers of self-restraint could 
bear. 

“T cannot ask you to pardon me,” he said, 
putting his hand on the back of the chair. 
“ You will, perhaps, understand that all that 
has happened to-day has disturbed my cal- 
culations a little. A man cannot go back 
four years of his life in so unexpected a way 
without feeling a little off his equilibrium. 
May I ask you to postpone till to-morrow 
what you have to say ?” ' 

“Only a moment—only three words,” 
said Mr. Meredith; “I hope you have for- 
given me for the mistake which I have re- - 
gretted ever since. I meant no slight to 
you, whom I did not know. I was naturally 
excited to find my daughter in such cireum- 
stances; and, Mr. Campbell, I am sure you 
are generous ; you will not let a mere mis- 
take prejudice you against me.” 

“Tt was not a mistake,” said Colin coldly ; 
“you were right enough in everything but © 
the motives you imputed tome; andI am 
almost as poor a man now as I was then, 
with very little chance of being richer — I 
may say, with no chance,” he went on, with 
a certain pleasure in exaggerating his dis- 
advantages. “A Scotch minister can make 
no advance in his profession. Instead of 
finding fault with what you did then, I feel 
disposed to bid you weigh well the circum- 
stances now.” 

Mr. Meredith smiled, with a little air of 
protection, and drew a long breath of relief. 
“ Alice will have enough for both,” he said ; 
“and Providence has taught me by many se- 
vere lessons the vanity of riches. She will 
have enough for both.” 

It was at this moment that all the bitter- 
ness of the sacrifice he was making rushed 
upon Colin’s mind—rushed upon him like 
a flood, quenching even the natural courtes 
of his disposition, and giving him a certain 
savage satisfaction in weedhing his ven- 
geance upon the rich man, whose riches he 
despised, and whose money smelt of spolia- 
tion and wrong. All the silent rage against 
his fate which possessed Colin — all the re- 
luctance and disappointment which a high- 
er principle kept in abeyance in presence of 
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the innocent Alice — blazed up against her 
father in a momentary glare which appalled 
the victim. Colin might give up his ideal 
and his dreams for tender friendship and 
honour and compassion; but the idea of 
any sordid inducement mingled ‘with these 
motives drove him the length of passion. 
It was, however, not with any demonstra- 
tion, but in a white heat of bitterness and 
angry resistance that he spoke. 

“It will be better that we should under- 
stand each other clearly on this point,” said 
Colin. “Iam not your judge, to say you 
have done well or ill; but it is a matter on 
which I may be permitted to have my own 
opinion. I will not accept a shilling of your 
fortune. If Alice is content to have me as 
I am, she shall have all the care, all the 
tenderness that I can give her; but — par- 
don me, it is necessary to speak plainly —I 
will take nothing from you.” 

Colin stood up with his hand on the back 
of his chair, and delivered his charge full 
into the breast of his unsuspecting oppo- 

-nent. Perhaps it was cruel; but there are 
circumstances under which it is a relief to 
*be cruel to somebody, and the pain in his 
soul found for itself a certain expression in 
these words. As for the unhappy victim 
who received them, the sense of surprise al- 
most deadened the effect for the moment ; he 
could not believe that he had heard rightly. 
Mr. Meredith was of the Low Church, and 
was used to say every day that wealth was 
vanity, and that the true treasure had to be 
laid up above; but still his experience had 
not shown him that poor young priests of 
any creed were generally so far moved by 
these sentiments as to despise the fortune 
which a wife might bring them. He was so 
much amazed that he gave a gasp of con- 
sternation at the young man who thus de- 
fied him, and grew not pale but gray with 
an emotion which was more wonder than 
anger. But Mr. Meredith was not a bad man, 
notwithstanding that he had ruined several 
households, and made himself rich at other 
people’s expense ; and, even had he felt the 
full force of the insult personally, his anxiety 
about Alice would have made him bear it. 
That fatherly dread and love made him for 
the moment a great deal more Christian 
than Colin, who had thus assaulted him in 
the bitterness of his heart. 

“ Mr. Campbell,” he replied, when he had 
sufficiently recovered himself to speak, “I 
don’t know what you have heard about me. 
I don’t mean to enter upon any defence of 
myself. My poor boy, I know, misunder- 
stood some transactions, not knowing any- 
thing about business. But, so far as I can 
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see, that matters very little between you 
and me. I have explained to you that m 

conduct in reference to yourself was found- 
ed onamistake. I have expressed my grati- 
tude to you in respect to my son; and now, 
if we are to be more closely connected” — 

“That depends upon Miss Meredith,” 
said Colin, hastily. ‘‘You have opened 
your doors to me voluntarily, and not by my 
solicitation ; and now it is to her that I have 
a right to address myself. Otherwise it 
would have been better if you had not asked 
me to come here.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Meredith. He thought 
he saw a doubtful gleam in Colin’s eye, and 
an accent of repugnance in his voice, and 
he trembled to the bottom of his heart lest 
perhaps, after all, he might lose this chance 
of pete his daughter. “ Yes, yes,” he 
said, with a smile, which it cost him a little 
trouble to assume, and which looked horri- 
bly out of place to Colin; “I ought to have 
learned by this time that it does not do to 
interfere between lovers. I allow that it 
lies entirely between her and you.” 

He might have said a great deal more if 
his young hearer would have given him time ; 
but Colin was only too glad to escape. , The 
word “lovers” which Mr. Meredith used, 
the smile which the poor man was so far 
from meaning, the lighter tone which belied 
his feelings quite as much as Colin’s, drove 
that young man half frantic with impatience 
and disgust. At lasthe managed to get his 
will, and escaped out of doors, with the 
cigar which was an excuse for his thoughts. 
The night was dark, and agitated by a 
ghostly wind, and the country, utterly un- 
known, which lay round the house in the 
darkness, and which neither memory nor im- 
agination presented to the mind of the 
stranger, increased the natural effect of the 
gloom and the solitude. He went down 
through the long, straight opening of the 
avenue, which was a little less black than 
the surrounding world, with a sensation of 
loneliness which was as strange. as it was 
painful. He did not seem to know himself 
or his life henceforward any more than he 
knew the wild, strange country over which 
the night and the wind ruled supreme. It 
seemed to him as if the solace of friendship, 
the consolation of sympathy, was also ended 
forever ; he could not talk, even to those who 
were most dear to him, of his betrothed or 
of his marriage —if, indeed, that was what 
it must come to. He had walked up and 
down the avenue two or three times, from 
one end to another, before even a little co- 
herence came to his thoughts. All was so 
strange and unbelievable as yet; so like a 
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trick of magic pldyed upon him by some | most felt his freedom; and now what could 
pen magician. He was not capable of} he do? Perhaps that morning, after the 
thinking ; but everything passed before him | carriage had passed him, after the little cry 
like a vision, appearing and disappearing | of recognition which convinced his heart, 
out of the darkness. His old freedom, hisim- | but which his mind could still have struggled 
— of resolution, the force and fulness of | against, he might have turned back as he 
ife with which he was young enough to| had once thought of doing, and fled ignomin- 
sport, even in its most serious strength, and iously. But that moment was past, and 
all the sweet wealth of imagination that had | there was nothing to be done but accept the 
lain hoarded up for him among the clouds — | results of his own youthful rashness. ‘These 
these were things that belonged to yesterday. | were the thoughts that went throngh his 
To-night it was another world that seemed | mind as he walked up and down the avenue 
to lie before him in the gloom, a separate | between the two long lines of trees, hearing 
sphere from the actual world in which he | the wind roar among the branches overhead, 
was standing. Vague limitations and re-| and feeling that henceforward there must 
strictions which he could not identify were | always be a secret in his heart, somethin 
awaiting him, and he saw no way of escap-| which nobody must discover, a secret whic 
ing, and yet did not know how he was to neither now nor at any time could be 
bear the future thraldom. As this ferment | breathed into any sympathetic ear. This 
calmed down a little, Colin began to think | sense of something to conceal weighed hard- 
of Alice, sweet, and patient, and dutiful as | er upon Colin than if it had been a crime 
she always was. He even resented, for her —for there is no crime so terrible but a 
sake, his own indifference and repugnance, | human creature may entertain the hope 
and said bitterly to himself that it was hard | some time of relieving his mind of it, and 
that such a woman should be accepted as a! breathing it into the ear of some confidant, 
necessary burden, and not longed for as a| covenanted either by love or religion, who 
crown of blessing ; but yet, with all that, he | will not shrink from him in consequence of 
could not cheat his own heart, or persuade | that revelation. The sting of Colin’s burden 
himself that he wanted tomarry her, or thatit | was that he could never relieve himself of it, 
was less than the sacrifice of all his individ- that all the questions raised by it must abso- 
ual hopes to enter again upon the old rela- | lutely confine themselves to his own mind, 
tionship, and fulfil the youthful bond. | and must lie unnamed and even unsuggested 
When, however, he attempted to ask him-| between him and those friends from whom 
self if he could escape, the same heart which | he had never hidden anything but this. All 
sank at the thought of this bond baffled | this he revolved in his mind as he contem- 
and stopped him in his question. It was, plated his position. So far from seeking 
not the same case as that of Lancelot and | sympathy, it would be his business to refuse 
Elaine, though Colin was the Lancelot in so | and ‘ignore it, should it be given by any 
far that ‘implication, and to seek congratulations, 
“ He loved her with all love except the love | felicitations, instead. All thts Be A i. pe. 
Of men and wonien when they love the best.” | do for Alice’s sake ; and yet ¥ did not 
‘love Alice. He looked up at a’ faintly- 
But then it was he who had knitted in| lighted window, where there seemed to be 
youthful generosity and indiscretiow the | a shaded light as in an invalid’s room, and 
chain that now lay on his limbs like iron. thought of her with a mixture of bitterness 
Alice had done nothing unmaidenly, nothing | and sweetness, of tender affection and un- 
that in all honour and delicacy she ought conquerable reluctance, of loyalty almost 
not to have done. To be sure, another man | fantastic, and the most painful sense of hard- 
as honourable as Colin might have given her | ship, which it would be impossible to de- 
to understand, or permitted her to find out, scribe. She, for her part, was lying down 
the change which had taken place in his to rest with her heart full of the sweetest 
sentiments. But then Colin could not even | content and thankfulness, thinking with 
assert with any truth that his sentiments had | thoughts so different from him how her Ife 
changed. For he was almost as conscious had changed since the morning, and how 
that she was not the woman of his imagina- | the almost-forgotten sunshine had come back 
tion when he led her home from the ilex | again to remain for ever. This was how 
avenue on the day which determined their | Alice was looking at the matter, and Colin 
fortunes as he was now after the long sepa- | knew it in his heart. If she could but walk 
ration which had not broken the link be-| out of that soft paradise to see the darkness 
tween them. He had known in his heart | and the turmoil in his mind! But that was 
that it was not broken, even when he had | what she must never find out. And thus 
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Colin made up his mind, if he could ever be 
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said to have had any doubt in his mind, as 
to what was to be done. He did not even 
cheat himself by the hope that anything 
could happen to deliver him. It was Provi- 
dence, as Alice had said. Perhaps it might 
come darkly into the young man’s mind to 
wonder whether those severe lessons which 
Mr. Meredith said he had had in his family, 
whether all those fatal losses and sorrows 
which Alice regarded with awe, yet with a 
certain devout admiration, as God’s mysteri- 
ous way of bringing about her own happi- 
ness, could be considered as designed to 
effect that end which did not make him 
happy, for in such a question, personal con- 
tent or dissatisfaction has a great deal to do 
with the way in which a man regards the 
tenor of Providence. Had he been as happy 
as Alice was, perhaps he too would have 
concluded that this was but another instance 
how all things work together for good. But, 
as he was not happy, he plunged into a 
world of more painful questions, and re- 
turned again as before, always at the end of 
a few minutes, after his favourite specula- 
tions had beguiled him for a little out of the 
immediate matter in hand, to realize, as if 
by a flash of lightning, all the facts of the 
case, and all the necessities before him. 
There may be many people who will con- 
demn Colin both for remaining indifferent 
to Alice, and for remaining faithful to her 
in his indifference. But this is not a de- 
fence nor eulogium of him, but simply a 
history. It was thus his mind acted under 
‘the circumstances. He could conduct him- 
self only according to his own nature; and 
this is all that there is to say. 

All this time Lauderdale was standing 
at his window, watching in the darkness 
for an occasional glimpse of something 
moving among the trees. He had put out 
his light by instinct, that Colin might not 
think he was being watched. He kept 
looking out upon the wild tree-tops sway- 
ing about in the wind, and upon the wild- 
er clouds, dashed and heaped about the 
sky, with a great sadness in his heart. 
Colin’s nature was not like his; yet by 
dint of a sympathy which had been ex- 
panding ae growing with the young man’s 
growth, ard a knowledge of him and his 
ways, which no one in the world perceived 
to the same extent, Lauderdale had very 
nearly divined what was in his friend’s 
heart. He divined at the same time that 
he must never divine it, nor betray by 
word or look that such an idea had ever 
entered his mind. And that was why he 
put his light out, and, watching long till 
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Colin had come in, said his prayers in the 
dark, and went to rest without seeking any 
communication with him, though his heart 
was yearning over him. It was Colin, and 
not Lauderdale, who was the hero of that 
silent struggle. Yet perhaps there was no 
single pang in the young man’s suffering 
so exquisite as that which thrilled through 
his companion as he resigned himself to an 
appearance of repose, and denied himself 
so much as a look at his friend, to whom he 
had been like a father. At such a moment 
a look might have’ been a betrayal; and 
now it was Lauderdale’s business to second 
Colin’s resolution to avoid all confidence, 
and to save him even from himself. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Arter this agitated night the morning 
came, as morning bas a knack of coming, 
with that calm freshness and insouciance 
which exasperates a mind in distress. What 
does Nature care about what happened 
last night or may happen to-morrow? If 
she had disturbed herself for such trifles 
she must have died of it in her first thou- 
sand years. The new day, on the contrary, 
was as gay and as easy in her mind as if 
in all the world there were no painful puz- 
zles awaiting her, and no inheritance of 
yesterday to be disposed of. Somehow 
the sight of that fresh and joyous light 
revealed to Colin the looks of the fair 
spring mornings in Italy, which used to 
burst in upon Arthur’s deathbed with what 
always seemed to him a look of careless 
surprise and inquiry. But Alice for her 
part found a tender sweetness in the new 
day. All that was bright in nature came 
and paid court to her by reason of her 
happiness, for there is no fair-weather 
friend so frank in her intruded attentions 
as Nature, though it is happiness and not 
grandeur to which she attaches herself. 
Alice went down to breakfast that morn- 
ing, which she had not been able to do for 
a long time. She had laid aside her black 
dress by instinct, and put on a white one, 
which had nothing but its black ribbons 
to mark it as mourning; and there was a 
little delicate colour on her cheek, and her 
eyes, though a little too large and clear, 
had a glimmer of sunshine in ‘them, like 
the light in a dewdrop. Colin would have 
been hard-hearted indeed, had he refused 
to be moved by that tender revival of 
health and hope, which was owing to him 


solely ; and his friends are aware that Colin 
was not hardhearted. He was, perhaps, 
even more thoughtful of her, more devoted 
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to her, than he would have been had the 
timidity of real love been upon him. When 
the breakfast was over—and naturally 
there was still a certain embarrassment 
upon the party so abruptly united, and 
made up of elements so unlike each other 
— Colin and Alice were left together. He 
proposed to her to go out, and they went 
out, for Alice had forgotten all about the 
precautions which the day before were so 
necessary for her. They went into the 
avenue, where the daylight and the sun- 
shine had tamed down the wind into a 
cheerful breeze. Nothing of the landscape 
outside was to be seen from that sheltered 
enclosure — no more than could have been 
seen through the close shade of the ilexes 
at Frascati, which they were both thinking 
of as they strayed along under the shadow 
of the trees; but the stately elms and 
green transparent lime-leaves which shad- 
owed the avenue of Holmby were as un- 
like as could be supposed to the closely- 
woven sombre green which shut out the 
overwhelming sunshine in the grounds of 
the Villa Conti. . Here the sun was very 
supportable, to say the truth; there was 
no occasion to shut it out, and even when 
a great tree came in the way, and inter- 
fered with it, a little shiver came over Alice. 
And yet it was June, the same month in 
which they had wandered through the ilex 
cloister, and watched the span of blue sky 
blazing at the end, the only indication 
visible that the great shining glowing world 
lay outside. Colin was so full of recollec- 
tions, so full of thoughts, that at first he 
could find but little to say; and, as for 
Alice, her content did not stand in need of 
any words to express it. And, indeed, 
no words could have expressed, on the 
other hand, the profound remorseful ten- 
derness, almost more tender than love it- 


self, with which Colin bent over her, and 


held her supported on his arm. 

“Do you remember the ilexes in the 
Villa Conti?” he said. “It was about this 
time, was it not?” 

“Tt was on the second of June,” said 
Alice, hastily. She was half vexed that 
the day had not been marked by him as by 
her. “ Oh, yes, I remember every twig, I 
think,” she said, with a smile. “ The second 
of June was on a Sunday this year. I 
think I cried nearly all day, for it seemed 
as if you never would come. And not to 
know where you were, or how you were, 
all these four dreary, dreary years!” —— 

What could Colin do? He pressed the 
hand that clung to his arm, and answered 
as he best could, touched even more and 
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more with that tenderness of remorse to- 
wards the woman who loved him. “You 
know it was not any fault of mine. It was 
your father who sent ‘me away.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Alice; “it was that 
always that kept me up, for I knew you 
would not change. Poor papa! he has 
had such dreadful lessons. Mr. Meredith, 

ou know, and the poor little children! 
i used to think, if God would only have 
taken me, and left them who were so hap- 

And here there was a litile pause, for 
Alice had some tears to brush away, and 
Colin, ever more and more attendri, could 
not but offer such consolations as were 
natural under the circumstances. And it 
was Alice who resumed after that, with the 
simple certainty natural to her mind. 

“T see now that it was all for the best,” 
she said; “God has been so good to us. 
Oh, Colin, is it not true about his mysteri- 
ous ways? And that everything works to- 
gether for good, though it may seem hard 
at the time ?” ; 

Perhaps Colin found it difficult to answer 
this question ; perhaps, not being absorbed 
by his own happiness, he could not but 
wonder over again if the poor Mrs. Mere- 
dith and her children who were dead could 
have seen that working of Providence in 
the same light as Alice did. But then this 
was not a subject to be discussed between 
two lovers; and, if it was not Providence 
who had seized upon him in the midst of 
his thoughtless holiday, and brought him 
back to the bonds of his youth, and changed 
all his prospects in the twinkling of an 
eye, what was it? Not the heathen Fate, 
taking a blind vengeance upon Folly, 
which was a harder thing to think of than 
the ways, however mysterious, of God. 
These were not nenahae to be passing 
through a man’s mind at such a moment; 
but Colin avoided the answer which was 
expected of him, and plunged into. more 
urgent affairs. 

“T must go away,” he said; “do not 
look reproachful, Alice. I do not mean to 
continue my holiday after this. It seems to 
me we have waited a great deal too long 
already.” Colin went on with a smile, 
which he felt to be forced, but which had: 
no such effect upon Alice. “ Now that the. 
obstacles are removed, I cannot consent to 
any longer delay; and you know I have a 
house to take you to now, which I had not 
in the old times.” 

“You had always Ramore,” said Alice ;: 
and the way in which she said it proved to. 
him still once more that, though he had put. 
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her out of his mind, Alice had forgotten 
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nothing he had ever said to her. She 
spoke of the farmer’s homely house not as 
of a place which shé heard some vague 
talk of so many years ago, but as a home 
for which she had been longing. “ And 
your mother!” said Alice; “if you had 
the most beautiful house in the world, I 
want you to take me there first of all; 1 
want you to take me to her.” 
It will be seen from this that Alice did 
not think there was anythin,: to be de- 
recated in Colin’s haste. She accepted 
it as most reasonable, and the thing that 
was to be looked for. She thought it 
natural that he should be reluctant to lose 
sight of her again, as she, for her part, 
was very reluctant to lose sight of him; 
and thus they went on to make all their 
necessary arrangements. In this close and 
tender interview, as he saw even more 
and more how Alice depended upon him, 
how real the link between them had been 
to her even during those years of separa- 
tion, and how, in her perfect good faith and 
simplicity, she considered him, and all be- 
longing to him, as hers, Colin himself came 
to consider it the most natural and unques- 
‘tionable conclusion. The pain in his heart 
softened, his reluctance seemed to melt 
away. Alice had more beauty at this time 
“of her life than ever she had had before. 
Her weakness, and the charm of that hid- 
den love which had been so long working 
in her, and which kad now brightened into 
the fullest blossom, had given an expres- 
sion hitherto wanting to her eyes. She 
was more individual and distinct by right 
of having kept and hoarded that individual 
attachment in her heart, in defiance of 
everything that could be done against it; 
and now in Colin’s presence, believing as 
she did with that confidence which can be 
‘born only of love, in his entire interest in 
everything connected with her, her timidity 
disappeared, and she hourly gained interest 
and character. All this had its effect upon 
Colin so long as the two were together, 
straying through the avenue, crossing the 
bars of shade and the rays of sunshine, 
listening to the birds singing overhead and 
to the rustle of the summer leaves. It was 
harder work when they went indoors again, 
when Mr. Meredith’s anxious face ap- 
ared, and the grave countenance of Lau- 
erdale, carefully cleared of all anxiety, 
and become, so far as that was possible, 
altogether inexpressive. Colin was of so 
uncertain a mood that the very absence 
of all question in Lauderdale’s eyes jarred 
‘upon him, though he could not have borne 
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to be interrogated. He was high-fantasti- 
cal beyond all previous precedent at that 
moment; and the readers of this history 
are aware that already, at various periods 
of his life, it had happened to him to be 
fantastical enough. The conversation and 
confidences of the avenue broke clean off 
when the party were all assemble¢ within. 
Alice could not say anything before her 
father of her weariness and waiting, or it 
would have sounded like a reproach ; and 
Colin, for his part, could not utter a word 
about his intentions or prospects to any 
ears but hers. He could speak to her, and 
she, who accepted everything said with- 
out any question, found nothing wanting 
in his words; and that was already a new 
link between them; but before her father 
and his own friend he was dumb. He 
could not even talk to Lauderdale as he 
had talked to him four years ago at Fras- 
eati; and yet he resented that Lauderdale 
did, not ask him any questions. From 
which it will be seen that nothing could 
well be less manageable and reasonable 
than the state of Colin’s mind at this mo- 
ment, when the most important decision 
of his life was being made. 

That evening it was he who sought an in- 
terview with Mr. Meredith. It was very 
clear, in every point of view, that every- 
thing should be arranged with the least de- 
lay possible. “I have served half as long 
as Jacob did,” Colin said, with a smile, 
which, however, was far from being the ra- 
diant smile of a happy lover; and Alice’s 
father, who was not by any means as confi- 
dent in Colin’s love as Alice was, was so 
much concerned that his daughter should 
not lose the happiness which meant not onl 
happiness, but life and strength as well, that 
he did not venture to make any objections. 
Neither did the poor man resent the insult, 
when Colin repeated with mildness, yet with 
steadiness, his determination to receive 
nothing from him. Alice had something of 
her own, which came to her from her mother, 
the little revenue which Arthur had once 
had his share of, and on which the two had 
lived at Frascati: but beyond that, Colin, al- 
ways superlative, would have none of the 
rich man’s fortune, which was soiled, as he 
thought, with fraud and cruelty. Whether 
this accusation was just or unjust, poor Mr. 
Meredith, who was a kind father, swallowed 
it without saying anything, and consented to 
all his future son-in-law’s requirements. Colin 
had made up his mind ao lows Holmby at 


once, to hasten back to Lafton, and make 
all the preparations necessary to receive his 
bride; and the marriage was fixed to take 
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place in two months, in August, when Colin 
could take up again his broken thread of holi- 
day. All this was arranged between the 
two as an absolute matter of business, re- 
auring no expression of sentiment. If Mr. 
eredith thought the young man a little 
cold and stern, and swallowed that senti- 
ment as he had swallowed the other, after 
all, perhaps, it was best that in discussing 
what was a business matter even a bride- 
groom should talk in a business way. And, 
then, Alice was unquestionably satisfied, 
and had regained some colour on her cheek, 
and some elasticity in her step. She had 
never been poitrinaire, like Arthur. Her 
illness was a kind of hopelessness, a linger- 
ing languor, which was quite as capable of 
killing her as, if it had been a legitimate 
disease ; and this was a malady from which, 
to all appearance, only Colin and a happy 
life could deliver her. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, it was natural that Mr. 
Meredith, though a little wounded, andeven a 
little alarmed, by the new son-in-law, who 
meant to have everything his own way, con- 
sented to his wishes, being anxious above all 
things to preserve his daughter. He caressed 
and petted Alice all the more when his consent 
had been made known to her, with a kind of 
faint idea, in his ignorance, that all the in- 
dulgences which had surrounded her would 
be at an end when she put herself under 
the power of this abrupt and imperious 
young man. As for Alice, she looked from 
her father to her betrothed with a serenity 
and confidence so profound that it went to 
Colin’s heart. “She has been used to be 
taken care of all her life,” her father said, 
as fathers generally say, but with an odd 
forgetfulness, for the moment, that Colin 
knew something about that. “I hope you 
will be very good to her.” 
Alice opened her soft lips at this, to give 
vent to a little ring of laughter so soft that 








it did not wound even the fantastical delica- 
cy of her Bayard. To doubt Colin seemed 
to her not so much wrong as absurd, out of 
all reason. She said, half under her breath, 
“ He has taken care of me before now” — 
and, to relieve herself of that which she 
could not express to her father without 
blaming him, it was to Lauderdale she turn- 
ed. “You made me feel as if I were a 
rincess,” she said to him, and held out her 
nd to the friend who was looking on with 
an anxiety so intense that it precluded 


speech. As for Colin, in the high state of 
rritation in which he was, the very silence 
with which Lauderdale pressed the little 
hand of Alice between his own aggravated 
and exasperated him. Why did he not say 
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something ? Why did he not look him, the 
betrothed, straight in the eyes, and ask, 
“ Are not you happy?” Had he done so 
Colin would have taken it as the direst and 
most unpardonable offence, but in the dis- 
turbed state of his heart and mind he re- 
sented the very absence of the question. A 
man must have some one to bear the brunt 
of his discontent when things go wrong with 
him, and in the meantime there was nobody 
but Lauderdale to bear this blow. 

Accordingly, when all was settled, and 
when it was finally arranged that Colin 
should leave Holmby next morning and 
make haste home, to commence his prepara- 
tions, it was of his own accord that he in- 
vited Lauderdale to join him in the avenue 
for half an hour’s talk. The wind had fall- 
en, and the night was very still, but it was 
almost as dark as on the previous evening, 
and the gloom had this advantage, that they 
could not see each other’s faces, which was 
all the better under the circumstances. 
They had walked almost all the length of 
the avenue before Colin spoke, and then it 
was to this effect. 

“ Lauderdale, look here. 
home, and leaving you in the lurch. We 
are not going to Windermere together, as 
we meant todo. You see, I have things 
more a in hand. What I want to 
say is, that you are not to think yourself 
bound by me. I see no reason why you 
should return because a— a good fortune so 
unexpected has come to me.” 

“Do you mean that you want me to go 
on my way?” said Lauderdale. “With me 
there is little need to speak in parables. 
Say plain out if you would rather be your 
lane. I am no a man to take offence — not 
from you.” 

“ Good heavens!” said Colin, in his im- 
patience, “ why should you or any one take 
offence? What I tell you is the plainest 
statement of the case. I have to go home, 
but you are not obliged to go home. And 
we should you break off your excursion for 
me ” 

“Tf I was minding about te excursion,” 
said Lauderdale, “I would go on. You aye 
make so much account of yourselves, you 
callants. As for Windermere, I’m no bigot- 
ed, but if it’s mair worth seeing than our 
ain lochs it would be a wonder tome. I’m 
no for parting company. It’s aye been my 
way of thinking, that even a railroad, seen 
with four een, was better than the bonniest 
country in the world, seen with two only. 
We'll go twain, Colin, if you have noo 
jections, you and me.” 

And then there was a silence, and the two 


I am going 
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friends went on together side by side in the 
darkness, without a word to each other. 
Between them the ordinary words of con- 
gratulation would have sounded like mock- 
ery, and then the one divined too clearly the 
condition of the other to know what to say. 
Lauderdale, however, knew Colin so well 
that be knew silence to be as dangerous as 
ch. 

“]T have an awfu’ desire in my mind,” he 
said at length; “ no doubt it’s daft-like, but 
that is no extraordinary. I would like to do 
something with my hands to please her, now 
we've found her. I’m no rich, and, what’s 
an awful deal worse, I’m no much good for 
anything but talk —and maybe she has an 
inkling of that. What was that yon lad 
Browning says about Raphael’s sonnets and 
Dante’s picture? I’m of that opinion my- 
sel’. I would like to do something with my 
hands that was nae fit work for the like of 
me, just to please her; if it was naething 
better than the things they whittle with 
their knives away yonder among the Alps,” 
said Lauderdale; and even in the darkness 
Colin could see the little flourish of his arm 
with which he had the habit of indicating 
the never-to-be-forgotten region “ away 

onder.” “Have patience a moment till 
ve done speaking,” he went on; “I’ve been 
thinking I would like to take a good day’s 
work at the Manse garden. It’s as innocent 
a thing in its way to plant flowers as to 
write verses. So I’m saying I'll go home 
with you, if you’ve nae objections,” said 
Lauderdale. He came to a conclusion so 
suddenly, that Colin, who had gradually 
yielded to the influence of the familiar tran- 
quillizing voice, came to a sudden pause 
when he stopped short. Lauderdale paused 
too in his walk when his friend did so, 
though without knowing why. It was in- 
different to him whether he kept walking or 
stood still; his mind went on pursuing its 
leisurely meditations all the same. 

But Colin’s heart was full. He grasped 
Lauderdale’s arm without knowing it, with 
that sudden jmpulse of saying something 
which sometimes comes upon people who 
must not say what is in their hearts. 
“Come,” he said, with a little choking in 
his voice, “ we will do that day’s work to- 
as for I suppose there never was gain, 

owever great, but had loss in it;” said Colin. 
Perhaps he did not know very well himself 
what he meant, but even these vague words 
were a little ease to him in their way. And 
then they went indoors, and the long day 
came to an end. 

This was how the holiday excursion ter- 
minated. They left Holmby next day, and 
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went home again; neither the one nor the 
other thinking any more of the Church Re- 
formation, or of the “ Tracts for the Times.” 
When Colin found his MS. in his writing- 
case when he opened it on the night of his 
arrival at Ramore to write to Alice, he look- 
ed at it with a little wonder, as if it had 
been a fossil of an early formation unexpect- 
— disinterred among the fragments of 
daily use and wont. And then he returned 
it to its pocket, with something that looked 
like a very clumsy attempt at a smile. There 
are points of view from which a good-sized 
tree or a shepherd’s cottage may blot out a 
mountain ; and everybody knows how easily 
that is accomplished on the moral horizon, 
where a tiny personal event can put the 
greatest revolution in the background. It 
would be too long to tell the wonder and 
admiration and perplexed joy of the Mis- 
tress, when she heard of the accident which 
had put an end to her son’s journey. Her 
joy was perplexed, because there was always 
a shadow which she could not decipher upon 
Colin’s countenance ; and, even if her mo- 
ther’s pride would have permitted her to 
consult Lauderdale on ne 8 a subject, or to 
suffer either him or herself to suppose for a 
moment that he could know more about her 
boy than she did, Lauderdale’s lips were 
sealed. Colin stayed only a night at Ronnies 
to let his family oer of what was going to 
happen, and then he hurried on to Lafton, 
still accompanied by his friend. They talked 
of almost anything in the world during that 
journey, except of the preparations they 
were going to make, and the change that 
was to follow; but Colin’s great ambition, 
and his work, and the more important 
change he meant to work in his native 
Church and country, had little part in their 
discussions. At such a moment, when it is 
next to impossible to a man to talk of what 
he is thinking of, it is such a wonderful re- 
lief for him to escape into metaphysics; and, 
fortunately, in that department of human in- 
vestigation, there are still so many questions 
to discuss. 


CHAPTER LIL. 
Ir this had been anything but a true his- 


| tory, it would have been now the time for 


Alice Meredith to overhear a chance con- 
versation, or find a dropped letter, which 


| would betray to her Colin’s secret; but this 


is not an accident with which the present 
historian can give interest to his closin 
chapter, because, in the first place, it di 
not happen, and in the second, if a second 


‘should be thought necessary, Colin had 
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never confided his secret either to writing 
or to any mortal ear — which is of all ways 
of securing a private matter the most certain. 
He thought to himself, as he put his manse 
in order to receive her, with a certain inex- 
pressible content, that never to any living 
creature, never even to the air that might 
have repeated the matter, had he so much 
as whispered what was the real founda- 
tion of the old betrothals, which were now 
about to be carried out. He had never been 
so near telling it as on the night before 
Alice re-appeared in his life,— that moment 
when the words were half formed on his lips, 
and nothing but a chivalrous, visionary sense 
of the respect he owed to a woman had pre- 
vented him putting an end to Lauderdale’s 
recollections by a confession which would 
have closed his friend’s lips forever. For- 
tunately he had been saved from that dan- 
‘ger; and now nobody, even in the depths 
of their hearts, could say or feel that Alice 
had been ever regarded by her husband 
otherwise than as the chosen of a man’s 
heart, the companion of his existence, should 
be regarded. He had by turns a hard enough 
struggle during these weeks, when he took 
refuge in his study at Lafton, in the midst 
of the disorganized house, where things were 
being prepared for the arrival of his wife, 
and in her garden, where Lauderdale had 
done more than a day’s work, and had, in- 
deed, taken the charge of re-arrangement 
into his hand. But the garden, in those lin- 
gering, never-ending summer twilights, in 
their northern sweetness, was too much for 
Colin ; when the early stars came out on the 
skirts of the slow-departing day, they seem- 
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heart as she did, and she would have still 
been perfectly content -had she known it 
much more profoundly. If he had regarded 
her as he could have regarded his ideal wo- 
man, Alice would not have understood, and 
probably even would have been embarrassed 
and made uneasy by such devotion. She had 
all that she had ever dreamed of in the way 
of love. Her ideal, such as it was, was fully 
realized. Colin’s tenderness, which had so 
much remorse in it, was to Alice the most 
erfect of all manifestations of attachment. 
hen his heart was full of compunctions ° 
for not giving her enough, hers was smiling 
with the sweetest pride and satisfaction in 
receiving so much. It even seemed to her 
odd by turns how a man so superior should 
be so fond of her, as sle said to herself, in 
her innocence: for, to be sure, Arthur, 
though he was not equal to Colin, had given 
but a very limited consideration to his little 
sister. And her sense of the difference be- 
tween Arthur’s estimation of her and the 
rank she held with her betrothed was like 
the sweétest flattery to her mind. And, to 
be sure, Alice had reason in these conclu- 
sions of hers. She described Colin’s affec- 
tion perfectly in her simple words. It was 
as true to say he was fond of her, as it was 
that he did not love her according to his es- 
timate of love. But then his estimate of love 
was not hers, and she was entirely content. 
Thus it came about that these two were 
married after all the long delay and separa- 
tion. Alice recovered her health by magic 
as soon as she began to bé happy. And Mr. 
Meredith, notwithstanding that he smarted 
a little under the affront put upon him by 

















ed to cast reproachful glances at him, as if his new son-in-law, in that singular and quite 
= had bsg oa a bec oes a a | ee ee . Rae pra om 
e used to go in with a sigh, and shut him- | whic ice’s father, being Low ure 
self up in is study, and ight his candles;| could not but think most unlike a clergy- 
and then, after all, it was a great good for- | man, was yet so exhilarated by the unri- 
tune that she had never come down out of | valled success of his expedient to save his 
those wistful distances, and walked upon the | daughter, that all the lesser annoyances 
common soil, and looked him in the face. | were swallowed up. And then hehad always 
9 for — . a ype her | pee’ — one ss whom - — 
e exact state of affairs, if she had been | make an heiress of. It was a quiet wedding 
made aware of this mysterious and invisible |— for the Merediths were comparatively 
rival towards whom, in the depths of his| strangers in Westmoreland— but, at the 
heart, Colin sighed, the chances are that same time, it was not ‘in the least a sad one, 
she would only have laughed, in the supreme | for Mr. Meredith did not think of weeping, 
security of her ignorance. She could no/| and there was nobody else to take that part 
more have understood the rivalry that was | of the business. Alice had only her little sis- 
in that dream than she could have compre-| ter to leave, who was too much excited and 
hended any other or better description of | delighted with all the proceedings, and with 


love than that which her betrothed gave her. | her own future position as Miss ig to 
be much overcome by the parting. It was, 


For the fact is, that nobody need in the | 
indeed, a beginning of life almost entirely 


least bemoan Alice, or think that her posi- | 
tion was one to call for sympathy. She was| without drawbacks to the bride. She had 
nothing much to regret in the past ; no links 





perfectly content, knowing so little of Colin’s 
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of tender affection to break, and no sense of 
a great blank left behind, as some young wo- 
men have. On the contrary, all that was 
dark and discouraging was left behind. The 
most exquisite moments of her life, the winter 
she had spent in Frascati under the tender 
and chivalrous guardianship of the compan- 
ions who had devoted all their powers to 
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side, with her white veil thrown back, and 
the tender countenance, which was veiled 
in simplicity, and required no other cover- 
ing, turned towards Ramore. Her one re- 
maining anxiety was, that perhaps Colin’s 
mother might not respond to the longing 
affection that was in her heart — might not 
take to her, as she said; and this was why 





amuse and console Arthur’s sister, seemed | her eyes looked so appealing, and besought 
but an imperfect rehearsal, clouded with all the world to take her into their hearts. 
pain and sorrow, for the perfect days that; When it came to the moment, however, 
were to come. “I wish for nothing but Sora | when Colin lifted her out upon the glisten- 


. Antonia to kiss me, and bid God bless us,” | ing beach, and put her hand into that of his 


she said, with the tears of her espousals in | father, who was waiting there to receive 
her eyes. And it was the best thing Alice them, Alice, as was her nature, recovered 
could have said. The idyll for which Colin ‘her composure. She held,up her soft cheek 
felt himself so poor a hero now, had existed,| to Big Colin of Ramore, who was half 
in a way, among the pale olive-groves on | abashed by the action, and yet wholly de- 
the dear Albine hills. “ Dio te benedica,” | lighted, although in Scotch reserve he had 
he said, as he took away his bride from her | contemplated nothing more familiar than a 
father’s door. It meant more thana blessing | hearty clasp of her hand. She was so fair, 
when he said it, as Sora Antonia might have a woman to his homely eyes, and looked so 
said it, in that language which was consecra- | like a little princess, that the farmer had 
ted to them both by love and death. /scarcely courage to take her into his arms, 
The scene and the circumstances,were all | or, as he himself would have said, “use so 
very different when a few weeks later Colin| much freedom” with such a dainty little 
took his bride to the Holy Loch. It was) lady. But Alice had something more im- 
evening, but perhaps Colin had not time for | portant in her mind than to remark Big 
the same vivid perceptions of that twilight | Colin’s hesitation. “Where is she?” she 
and peaceful atmosphere which a few months | cried, appealing to him first, and then to her 
before had made him smile, contrasting it | husband; “where is she, Colin?” And 
with the movement and life in his own | then they led her up the brae to where the 
mind. But perhaps this was only because | Mistress, trembling and excited, propped 
he was more occupied by external matters; | herself up against the porch awaiting her. 
by Alice at his side, to whom he had to | Alice sprang forward before her escort, 
point out everything ; and by the greetings | when she saw this figure at the door. She 
and salutations of everybody who met him. | left Colin’s arm as she had never left it be- 
As for Alice herself, in her wistfulness and fore, and threw herself upon his mother. 
happiness, with only one anxiety remaining She took this meeting into her own hands, 
in her heart, just enough to give the appeal- | and accomplished it her own way, nobod 
ing look which suited them best to her soft | interfering. “Mamma,” said Alice, “I 
eye, she was as near beautiful as a woman should have come to you four years ago, 
of her unimposing stature and features | and they have never let me come till now. 
could be. She was one of those brides who I have been longing for you all this time. 
appeal to everybody, in the shy radiance of ; Mamma, kiss me, and say you are glad, for 
their gladness, to share and sympathize with | I love you dearly,” cried Alice. As for the 
them. There are some people whose joy is | Mistress, she could not make any reply. 
a kind of affront and insult tothe sorrowful;| She said “my darling” faintly, and took 
but Alice was not oneof them. Perhaps at the clinging creature to her bosom. And 
that supreme hour of her life she was think- that was how the meeting took place, for 
ing more of the sad people under the sun — | which Alice had been longing, as she said, 
the mourners and sufferers — than she had | for four long years. When they took her 
done when she used to lie on her sofa at into the homely parlour of Ramore, and 
Holmby, and think to herself that she never | placed her on the old-fashioned sofa, beside 
would rise from it, and that he never would the Mistress, it was not without a little 
come. The joy was to Alice like a sacra- anxiety that Colin regarded his wife, to see 
ment, which it was so hard to think the | the effect made upon her by this humble 
whole world could not share, and, as her interior. But, tolook at Alice, nobody could 
beauty was chiefly beauty of expression, | have found out that she had not been ac- 
this tender sentiment shed a certain loveli- | customed to Ramore all her life, or that the 
ness over her face as she stood by Colin’s | Mistress was not her own individual prop- 
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erty. It even struck Colin with a curious 
sense of pleasure that she did not say 
“ mother,” as making a claim on his mother 
for his sake, but claimed her instantly as 
her own, as though somehow her claim had 
been meant. . “ Sometimes I thought of run- 
ning away and coming to you,” said Alice, 
as she sat by the Mistress’s side, in radiant 
content and satisfaction; and it would be 
vain to attempt to describe the admiration 
and delight of the entire household with 
Colin’s little tender bride. 

As for the Mistress, when the first excite- 
ment was over, she was glad to find her boy 
by himself for a moment, to bid God bless 
him, and say what was in her heart. “If it 
wasna that she’s wiled the heart out of my 
breast,” said Mrs. Campbell, putting up her 
hand to her shining eyes. “Eh, Colin, my 
man, thank the Lord; it’s like as if it was 
an angel He had sent you out of heaven.” 

“ She will be a daughter to you, mother,” 
said Colin, in the fulness of his heart. 

But at this two great tears dropped out 
of Mrs. Campbell’s eyes.“ She’s sweet and 
bonnie; eh, Colin, she’s bonnie and sweet ; 


but I’m an awfw’ hardhearted woman,” said 


‘the Mistress. “I cannot think ony woman 
will ever take that place. I’m aye so bigoted 
for my ain; God forgive me ; but her that is 
my Colin’s wife has nae occasion for ony 
other name,” she said with a tender artifice, 
stooping over her boy and putting back 
those great waves of his hair which were 
the pride of her heart. “ And I have none 
of my ain to go out of my house a bride,” 
the Mistress added, under her breath, with 
one great sob. Colin could not tell why his 
mother should say such words at such a 
moment. But perhaps Alice, though she 
was not so clever as Colin, had she been 
there, might have divined their meaning 
after the divination of her heart. 

It is hard to see what can be said about 
a man after he is married, unless he quarrels 
with his wife, and makes her wretched, and 
gets into trouble, or she does as much for 
him. This is not a thing which has happen- 
ed, or has the least chance of happening in 
Colin’s case. Not only did Alice receive a 
very flattering welcome im Lafton, and what 
was still more gratifying in St. Rule’s, where, 
as most people are aware, very good society 
is to be found; but she did more than that, 
and grew very popular in the parish, where, 
to be sure, no curate could have been more 
serviceable. She had undoubted Low Church 
tendencies, which helped her on with 
many of the people; and in conjunction with 
them she had httle High Church habits, 





which were very quaint and captivating in | rors in the heart of the Church of Scotland 
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their way ; and, all unconscious as she was 
of Colin’s yiews in respect to Church refor- 
mation," Alice was “the means,” as she 
herself would have said, of introducing some 
edifying customs among the young people of 
the parish, which she and they were equally 
unaware were capable of having been inter- 
preted to savour of papistry had the power 
and inclinations of the Presbytery been in 
good exercise as of old. Asfor Colin, he was 
tamed down in his revolutionary intentions 
without knowing how. A man who has 
given hostages to society, who has married 
a wife, and especially a wife who does not 
know anything about his crotchets, and 
never can understand why the bishop (see- 
ing that there certainly is a bishop in the 
kingdom of Fife, though few people pay any 
attention to him) does not come to Lafton 
and confirm the catechumens, is scarcely in 
a position to throw himself headlong upon 
the established order of things and prove 
its futility. No. I. of the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” got printed certainly ; but it was in 
an accidental sort of way, and though it 
cannot be said to have been without its use, 
still the effect was transitory, in consequence 
of the want of continuous effort. No doubt 
it made a good deal of sensation in the 
Scotch papers, where, as such of the readers 
of this livery as live north of the Tweed 
may recollect, there appeared at one time a 
flood of letters signed S parish ministers on 
this subject. But then, to be sure, it came 
into the minds of sundry persons that the 
Church of Scotland had thoughts of going 
back to the ante-Laudian times, in robes of 
penitence, to beg a prayer-book from her 
richer sister— which was not altogether 
Colin’s intention, and roused his national 
spirit. For we have already found it neces- 
sary to say that the young man, notwith- 
standing that he had many gleams of in- 
sight, did not always know what he would 
be at, or what it was precisely that he want- 
ed. What he wanted, perhaps, was to be 
catholic and belong to Christendom, and not 
to shut himself up in a corner and preach 
himself and his people to death, as he once 
said. He wanted to keep the Christian 
feasts, and say the universal prayers, and 
link the sacred old observances with the 
daily life of his dogmatical congregation, 
which preferred logic. All this, however, 
he pursued in a milder way after that fa- 
mous journey to Windermere, upon which 
he had set out like a lion, and from which 
he returned home like a lamb. For it would 
be painful to think that this faithful but hum- 
ble history should have awakened any ter- 
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in respect to the revolutionary in her bosom ; 
and it is pleasant to be able to restore the 
confidence to a certain extent of the people 
and presbyters of that venerable corpora- 
tion. Colin is there, and no doubt he has his 
work to do in the world; but he is married 
and subdued, and goes about it quietly, like 
a man who understands what interests are 
involved ; and up to the present moment he 
has resisted the urgent appeals of a younger 
brotherhood, who have arisen since these 
events, to continue the publication of the 
“ Tracts for the Times.” é 

It is at this point that we leave Colin, 
who has entered on a period of his life, 
which is as yet unfinished, and accordingly 
is not yet matter for history. Some people, 
no doubt, may be disposed to ask, being 
aware of the circumstances of his marriage, 
whether he was happy in his new position. 
He was as happy as most people are; and, 
if he was not perfectly happy, no unbiassed 
judge can refuse to acknowledge that it was 
his own fault.’ He was young, full of genius, 
full of health, with the sweetest little woman 
in the kingdom of Fife, as many people 
thought, for his wife, and not even the trou- 
blesome interpellations of that fantastic wo- 
man in the clouds to disturb his repose. She 
had waved her hand to him for the last time 
from among the rosy clouds on the night 
before his marriage day’; for if a man’s mar- 
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riage is good for anything, it is surely good 
ame the visitings of a visionary creature 
Ww 

had full time and opportunity to do so. And 
let nobody suppose that Colin kept a cup- 
board with a skeleton in it to retire to for 
his private delectation when Alice was sleep- 
ing, as it is said some people have a habit of 
doing. There was no key of that description 
under his pillow ; and yet, if you will know 
the truth, there was a key, but not of Blue- 
beard’s kind —it was a key that opened the 
innermost chamber, the watch-tower and cit- 
adel of his heart. So far from shutting it 
up from Alice, he had done all that tender 
affection could do to coax her in, to watch 
the stars with him and ponder their se- 
crets ; but Alice had no vocation for that sort 
of recreation. And the fact was, that from 
time to time Colin went in and shut the 
door behind him, and was utterly alone un- 
derneath the distant wistful skies. When he 
came out, perhaps his countenance now and 
then was a little sad; and perhaps he did 
not see so clear as he might have done un- 
der other circumstances.. For Colin, like 
Lauderdale, believed in the quattr’ occhi— 
the four eyes that see a landscape at its 
broadest and heaven at its nearest. But 
then a man can live without that last climax 
of existence when everything else is going 
on well in his life. 
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MABEL, darling Mabel, 
With face against the pane, 
Looks out upon the night 
At the beacon in the rain; 
And she hears the sea-bird screech, 
And the breakers on the beach 
Making moan, making moan, 
And the willow tree is blown 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Till it looks like some old crone, 
Stahding out there all alone, 

In her woe, 
While Mabel, darling Mabel, 
With face against the pane, 
Looks out upon the night, 
At the beacon in the rain. 


Set the table, Maiden Mabel, 

And keep the cabin warm ; 

Your little fisher lover 

Is out there in the storm; 

And your father — you are weeping — 
Oh, Mabel, darling Mabel, 

Go set the supper table, 


And put the tea a-steeping : 

Your lover’s heart is brave, 

His boat is staunch and tight, 

And your father knows the reefs + 
That keep the water white. 

But Mabel, darling Mabel, 

With face against the pane, 

Looks out upon the night, 

At the beacon in the rain. 


See the lightning, how it glares, 
And the thunder, how it rolls, 
And in the lullings of the storm, 
The solemn church-bell tolls ; 
But no sexton sways the bell 

In that belfry old and high ; 
Unseen fingers toll the knell, 
As the wind goes tearing by. 
Hark ! how it tolls for the souls 
Of the sailors on the sea. 

God pity them, God pity them, 
Wherever they may be. 

God pity wives and sweethearts, 





Who wait, and wait in vain, 
And pity little Mabel, 
With her face against the pane. 


o had refused to reveal herself when she , 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE DANGER OF WAR WITH AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Tue House of Lords was the scene, the 
other day, of a somewhat undisguised dis- 
play of panic on the subject of an American 
war. The Peers when thus fluttered scarce- 
ly correspond to the aristocratic ideal. 
They are expected by the admirers of their 
order to meet everything, however disagree- 
able, with the same impassive calmness 
and dignity of demeanour with which the 
would receive the Ambassador of the Ameri- 
can Republic. They offend our sense of 
congruity when they give way to their 
emotions like a set of ordinary mortals in a 
state of gregarious excitement ; and, what 
is a more practical evil, their exhibitions of 
alarm aggravate the danger which they de- 
sire to avert. 

Let us endeavour calmly to estimate the 
real magnitude of the supposed peril. 

The end of the civil war apparently ap- 
proaches. When it comes, the Americans 
will have a large, veteran Sand. ¥eégrious 
army under good generals, and a fiéet¥1 
midable in its number of vessels, and cow 
manded by brave officers, though hastil 
and as competent judges think, not durably 
built, and, as to the bulk of it, rather 
adapted for the coast service on which it 
has been engaged than for ocean war. Will 
they be tempted to employ these forces in 
an attack upon any foreign country ? — and, 
if so, will England be the country attacked ? 

It is not to be denied, nor ought it to be 
concealed, that the sudden acquisition of 
great military and naval power by a people 
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previously pacific has produced (as it was |W 


sure to produce) a considerable development 
of the war spirit among them. This spirit 
finds its utterance in the despatches of 
swaggering officers and the speeches of still 
more swaggering demagogues, as well as in 
a press which, like the press of other coun- 
tries, and at least as much as the press of 
any other country, subsists by pandering to 
the most violent among the passions of the 
hour. But those who have seen America 
know that swaggering officers—though, 
unhappily, they are often allowed to talk in 
a style which degrades the character of the 
nation as well as their own — will not be 
allowed to act against the national interest. 
They know that behind the demagogues 
and the press there is the American people. 
Of this fact no one can fail to be conscious who 
witnessed the great spontaneous swell of 
public opinion which bore Mr. Lincoln for 
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the second time into the Presidential chair. 
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All the professional politicians and journal- 
ists in America put together could not have 
prevented that event. It was distinctly the 
resolution of the nation. 

The American people, as a whole, are 
highly educated, moral, religious, industrious, 
prudent, and calculating ; of a temper fully 
to appreciate their own material prosperity 
(though they have now shown themselves 
not incapable of great and even heroic sac- 
rifices), and well aware of the sources from 
which that prosperity springs. Like other 
nations, they are liable to be swayed by 
momentary gusts of passion, and to display 
the passion which sways them in a somewhat 
undignified style; but it may be said of. 
them more confidently than of any other 
nation, that when it comes to the point they 
will be governed by their interests. English- 
men, ignorant of America, naturally find it 
difficult to present to themselves, as it really 
is, a form of society so different from our 
own; and amongst other things they are 
unable to estimate the effect produced b 
universal education, combined with the al- 
most universal possession of property, on 
the political character of a people. 

Does the interest of America lead, or is 


tthe nation likely to imagine that it leads, to 


i? What could the Americans gain, or 


whatcould they fancy themselves likely to 
gainwby such a course ? 


It,ig'the North that will be left masters of 
fitional councils, and territorial aggran- 
dizefent has never been the passion of the 
North. All the territorial acquisitions have 
wen made at the South, and, with the 
ble exception of the purchase of Loui- 
manifestly in the interest of slavery, 
ch, as Professor Cairnes has shown in his 
“ Essay on the Slave Power,” is inherently 
cursed with an insatiable ravening for land. 
The Mexican war, in which alone the 
American people have been guilty of actual 
aggression, was entirely a Southern enter- 

rise, carried on, against the wishes of new 

ngland, through the predominance of the 
slave-owning, and, what is the samg thing, 
the filibustering element in the councils of 
the nation. The Ostend manifesto eman- 
ated from the same source; and so did the 
buccaneering project for the conquest of 
Cuba, and the less definite but equally crimi- 
nal designs upon the West Indies. Nothing 
has been more reprehensible in the conduct 
of our self-styled public instructors than the 
reckless disregard of facts with which they 
have identified the Republican Government 
now installed at Washington with all the 
misdeeds and diplomatic outrages of the 
Democratic party which for the thirty years 
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receding the civil war had been sitting at | upon it as a security for their own nation- 
ashington, but is now installed at Rich- ality and cohesion: they feel, to use the 
mond. The mass of our people might be | phrase of one of their own statesmen, that 
excused for being ignorant even of the|it “hoops them in,” and helps to preserve 
leading facts of American history; but the | their vast confederacy from disruption. 
journalists who undertook to inform and | This feeling is stronger in their minds than 
guide the people could not share the excuse. | ever at the present juncture, when central- 
We have had boundary questions imme-| ized nationality is their passion, and the 
diately concerning the interests of the North, | tendency to disruption from extent of terri- 
one of which (the St. Juan boundary ques-| tory and divergence of interest their pat 
tion) is unluckily still open. But hitherto | dread. They have the sense to see that a 
these questions have been settled peacefully, | Canadian war, however harassing and ex- 
to the satisfaction of all reasonable and right pensive to us, would be almost equally ex- 
ensive and (except as a mode of punish- 





minded men upon both sides; and when) 
Sir Robert Peel was accused by Lord Pal-|ing this country) utterly unprofitable to 
merston of having betrayed the interests of them: that, if we were obliged to leave the 
this country in the Oregon affair, the accu-| open country at their mercy, they might 
sation was put down, and Sir Robert Peel’s | still find a Sebastopol at Quebec ; and that 
settlement sustained, without regard to) the only practical result of an occupation 
party, by the good sense of Parliament and | and devastation of the open country would 
the nation. be to make the Canadians, who are now 
Slavery can never have territory enough, friends, customers, and almost fellow-coun- 
because its ruinous mode of culture rapidly | trymen, their mortal enemies for a century 
exhausts all the land that it occupies; but to come. The forcible incorporation of the 
the free labourer of America has territory | Canadian population, as the sequel of an in- 
enough and to spare. Illinois, Iowa, Wis-| vasion, into the United States, would be 
consin, and other Western States still afford | simply the introduction into the vitals of the 
unoccupied lands, boundless in extent and nation of a deadly element of disaffection 
almost miraculous in fertility. But besides | and disruption. What Ireland is to Eng- 
this, slavery having been abolished, the | land, that would a conquered Canada be 
Southern Staves will be thrown open to emi- | to the United States. And, exaggerated as 
— against which they have hitherto are the notions commonly entertained as to 
en absolutely closed; and the rich soil the internecine and inexpiable character of 
and fine climate of Virginia, Tennessee, | the feud between the Northern and South- 
and parts of the Carolinas will attract the | ern people, and the impossibility of recon- 
Northern emigrant, and not only satisfy, but | ciling the Southerners, if conquered, to po- 
ges for many a year to come, the greediest | litical union with their conquerors, it 18 
esires of territorial extension. It must be | certain that there will be fire enough smoul- 
not only a passion, but a delirious mania, dering under the ashes of the suppressed 
for aggrandizement that should lead the rebellion to give employment to American 
Northern people, having all this in their un- | statesmanship for many a year to come. * 
disputed possession, to rush into a great war The only conceivable object that the Ameri- 
in order to wrest the wintry and not very | cans could have in annexing Canada would 
fertile region of Canada from its hardy and | be the extension of their commercial frontier 
high-spirited population. An alderman on | with a view to the increase of their import 
is way to a civic banquet does not turn | duties (which form their chief fiscal resource 
aside to fight a bulldog for its less delicious | of a permanent kind), and still more to the 
fare, though the bulldog sometimes puts him- | suppression of smuggling, for which the 
self into a fierce attitude of defiance to re- | long Canadian frontier offers great facilities. 
pel an imaginary aggression. | And this, unquestionably, is a rock a-head, 
Nor have the Americans reason to desire | for which our diplomatists will have to keep 
the forcible annexation of Canada on politi-| a look-out. But in the first place the whole 
cal any more than on territorial grounds. | smuggling interest in the States, which is 
They know that, though a nominal depend- | large, and, when the commercial spirit re- 
ency of England, the country is virtually | gains its ascendency over the passionate 
p+ a ; and that they can deal with en 
it, and have long been dealing with it, diplo-| _* Let the writer remark, in passing, that he has 
matically and commercially, as a neighbour.) 3° Maguinst their wil, to American dominion. 
ing American community, not as a part of | What he has proposed is, that their independence 
the British dominions. They are so far from should be guaranteed by this country for a sufficient 


> gen 6 aaa number of years, from the time of their becoming a 
disliking its independence, that’ they look | separate nation, 
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patriotism evoked by the rebellion, will be 
still larger, would be opposed to a war on 
this ground ; and in the second place the 
Americans are long-headed enough to set 
the cost of the war against the fiscal advan- 
tage attainable by it, and to perceive that 
the former would immensely preponderate. 

If ill-feeling, arising from other sources, 


. prevails between England and America, 


Canada is a most dangerous point of con- 
tact; and from its openness to invasion a 
temptation, and even a positive incentive, to 
war. But itis not because the Americans 
covert Canada as a possession that we 
need apprehend unprovoked hostility on 
their part. 

Setting the idea of territorial aggran- 
dizement aside, will the Americans go to 
war for any other object ? 

Will they go to war with any foreign na- 
tion to smother up their internal quarrels, 
and bury the, memory of the civil war? 
That this truly diabolical policy has been 
not only conceived, but constantly pro- 
pounded by the South, is as certain as it is 
that the South by their proceedings in Can- 
ada and their Alabamas have deliberately 
attempted to involve us in hostilities with 
the North. But it requires all the literary 
artifice at the command of the Times to 
produce the impression that it has been pro- 
pounded or entertained by the rulers or ne- 
gotiators of the North.* The assertion of 
a Richmond paper (the object of which can- 
not be mistaken) is the sole evidence in sup- 
port of the charge. The absurdity, as 
well as the immorality, of such a course, 
must be quite apparent to minds less acute 
than those of the American people. They 
must be aware that it’would make ten holes 
for the one which it might mend. It would, 
of course, absolutely suspend the import 
trade, at present active in spite of and 
partly through, the rebellion; and thus, as 
the import duties are the main source of 
future revenue, it would bring on a financial 
crisis of the most disastrous kind, and one 
which would certainly breed causes of in- 
ternal discord and confusion at least as for- 
midable asthe memory of the civil war. 
It could, moreover, scarcely fail to lead to 
a further concentration of arbitrary power 
for military purposes in the hands of the 


* God speed the Atlantic telegraph! It would have 
obviated by prompt contradiction of false reports, 
half the bitterness that has arisen between the two 
nations. The Times publishes an unfounded charge 
against the Federal Government or one of its offi- 
cers. The charge is believed, and the impression 
sinks into the people’s minds. Three weeks or a 
month afterwards comes the contradiction: the 
charge is then dropped, though not retracted, but 
the bad impression remains, - 
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Central Executive, thereby placing in jeop- 
ardy the constitution for which so much 
blood and treasure has been poured out, and 
which already feels the strain of military 
government, though a civil war, in which a 
political object remains distinctly predom- 
inant, is less productive of sabre-sway than 
one made merely from the motive of military 
ambition. But the great and prevailing ar- 
gument against the policy of pein J 
foreign nations for the purpose of self-relief, 
and as an outlet for domestic passion, with 
the great body of the American people, 
would, we are convinced, be its wickedness ; 
and if this seems to imply a high estimate 
of their character, compared with that of 
nations who under the same circumstances 
have chosen the evil course, we can only 
confess with perfect frankness that we do, 
on the whole, rate the character of the 
Northern people very high. As a nation, 
though destitute of religious institutions 
considered indispensable to this country, 
they feel that there is a God, and that the 
crimes of nations, as those of men, infallibly 
fall in the end on their own heads. They not 
only say with their lips, but are really con- 
vinced in their hearts, that their present 
calamaties are sent by the retributive justice 
of Heaven for their politic complicity with 
slavery: and they will not be so ready as 
their detractors imagine to commit another 
politic crime, equally dark in its dye, and 
to bring down upon themselves again a sim- 
ilar retribution. There are bad men— 
men capable of sacrificing the great in- 
terest of humanity to their own mean and 
contemptible ambition —at Washington, as 
well as at London or Paris; but, happily, 
these men cannot with justice be taken as 
the representatives of the nation. 

Will the American Government be forced 
to go to war by the necessity of finding em- 
ployment for its army? There might be 
some danger of this if the American army 
consisted of mercenaries, with no home but 
the camp, and no trade but war. But, on 
the contrary, it consists for the most.part of 
husbandmen and artisans, drawn with re- 
luctance from their regular employment, 
and eager to return to it. The soldiers who 
have served for short terms are every day 
returning by thousands, and falling back at 
once into their old habits of life. Those 
who have served for longer terms will re- 
ceive, at the close of the war, grants of 
land, together with gratuities and small 
pensions, besides what they may have saved 
out of their enormous bounties and high 
pay. They will at once be landowners, 
with capital enough to set about the culti- 
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vation oftheir land. Such of them as prefer 
hired labour, agricultural or mechanical 
(and not a few of them are skilled mechan- 
ics) will find a market, in which, owing to 
the drain of war, wages are extravagantly 
high. ll of them read their newspapers in 
the camp, and almost on the battle- field, 
and retain their civil character and inter- 
ests. Few men probably can follow the 
drum for three or four years under victori- 
ous generals without growing rather too 
fond of the sound. But the danger to the 
peace of the world from this source is very 
small compared with what it would be in 
the case of an army of Preetorians or Zouaves; 
and what, in fact, it constantly is from the 
army of Preetorians or Zouaves on the other 
side of the Channel, of which we think so 
little, while our minds are absorbed by an 
imaginary danger on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Will any successful general force the Re- 
public into war to make work for his own 
trade? Bonaparte forced his country into a 
series of silos and aimless wars, which 
brought down upon her at last the vengeance 
of mankind, for the gratification of his own 
military ambition. But in that case the suc- 
cessful general was master of the republic. 
In the present case a civilian is master of 
the Republic, and will remain so, unless the 
constitution is violently overturned, for the 
next four years; and his re-election in the 
midst of war showed that the people were 
not disposed to sink under aiiery sway. 
But there is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that either Grant or Sherman (by one 
of whom, if by anybody, the part of Bona- 
parte must be played) is possessed with the 
essentially mean ambition which inspired 
Bonaparte’s bloody and mischievous career. 
On the contrary, there is good reason for 
believing that both of them are men of high 
moral qualities, and men who feel that car- 
nage can be justified only by such an object 
as the salvation of their country. Grant has 
given on more than one occasion the most 
signal proofs of magnanimity and self-sacri- 
fice ; and prodigal as he is of blood when he 
thinks such prodigality indispensable to vic- 
tory, he is not the man to gloat, as Bona- 
parte did, over the agony and the loath- 
someness of battle-fields, or to see without a 
pang of generous compunction such scenes as 
filled the line of retreat from Moscow and from 
Leipsic. The meed of honour and affection 
paid by a great, intelligent, and warm-heart- 
ed — to the preservers of the Republic 
wil ane be as great as ever a soldier 
won; and Washington has fortunately left a 
signal example, not only of unambitious and 
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unselfish duty, but of the happiness which 
is its reward. It is needless to add that a 
great commander does not estimate relative 
forces and the chances of success as they are 
estimated by enthusiastic aides-de-camps 
and hot-headed subalterns, many of whom 
are, no doubt, thoroughly persuaded that a 
great and veteran war power, animated by the 
most intense national spirit, and combinin 
much of the military vigour of an earlier an 
more warlike age with the commercial wealth 
and the science of the present day, would 
fall an easy prey to their irresistible arms. 
The political and -financial difficulties 
which must arise from the civil war, once 
surmounted, there opens before the Ameri- 
can people — now emancipated from the 
yoke of the slave-owner, and wonderfully 
elevated in character and quickened in intel- 
lect by the struggle—a course at once of ma- 
terial prosperity and of moral and intellectual 
greatness which may well surpass the Peri- 
clean or the Elizabethan age: This hope is 
present to their minds: and they will, at all 
events, not suffer it to be marred by the rash- 
ness or cupidity of minor performers in the 
great drama, who may desire to relieve them- 
selves of their superabundant valour, or to 
make, by raids upon the commerce of other 
nations, private fortunes which would be 
counted by thousands of dollars, while the 
public loss by war would be counted by 
thousands of millions. 
The President is the real head of the Re- 
— ; and he is, Heaven be praised, an 
onest man, one who fears God and desires 
to leave a name blessed and not cursed by 
mankind. After the stream of slander that 
has been poured upon him and every one 
connected with him, even on his wife, by 
the leading organs of the English press, and 
by correspondents who have violated every 
rule of social decency as well as every rule 
of veracity in purveying the article which 
their employers required, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he can be a very ardent friend 
to England. But he has never, like some 
politicians of higher moral pretensions, de- 
graded himself by pandering to the Anglo- 
phobia; nor is he the man to gratify his own 
resentment, or to serve his own interests (if 
it were possible that his own interests could 
be served) by plunging his country into war. 
To preserve the Constitution and restore 


the happiness of the nation is his single 
aim; and, whatever may be the defects of 
his political education, and however much 
he may, at certain times, and on certain sub- 
jects, be led by the consciousness of these 
defects to yield to the influence of less judi- 
cious men than himself, he has that in his 
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breast which, when a great choice between 
good and evil is to be made, will probably 
eep him in the right path. 

Had the so-called Democratic party been 
victorious in the Presidential election, the 
case would have been entirely changed. 
This party would, as their candidate’s ad- 
dress avowed, have endeavoured to make 
peace on the basis of a compromise with 
slavery ; and they would have sought to rec- 
oncile the pride of the nation to that com- 

romise, and to make matters smooth at 

ome, by a spirited foreign policy; in other 
words, by a war with England, England 
being, with very good reason, the traditional 
object of antipathy to the party formed of 





that great pledge will again be given to 
pol, The Canadians, Oe least suse of the 

pper Province, were at first led by border 
antipathies, and stimulated by the Southern 
press of this country, into very irritating de- 
monstrations of Secessionism, which natu- 
rally fostered Secessionist conspiracies in 
Canada, and led to the piracies on the Lakes 
and the St. Albans’ raid: but the Canadian 
Government has throughout done its duty, 
and its efforts to preserve its own neutrality 
and honour are now heartily seconded by 
the great mass of the people. Our own 
Government now, at all events, holds the 
language which becomes it towards a kin- 
dred, suffering, and. somewhat injured na- 





the slave-owners, with their humble admi-/ tion; and it is only to be regretted that this 


rers and allies. We should then have had 
our adored heroes of the South cutting our 
throats and rifling our merchantmen as a 
punishment for having sympathized with 
their rebellion and allowed them to send 
out rovers from our ports. And this was the 
happy consummation so ardently desired by 
the party in this country who arrogate to 
themselves an exclusive regard for English 
interests, and denounce their opponents 
every morning and —- traitors, and 
enemies to their country. England can af- 
ford to have a few traitors in her bosom 
while she has so many sincere, disinterested, 
and veracions advisers to guard her against 
the treason. 


language was not held when it could by no 
possibility have been ascribed to any mo- 
tives but those of good feeling and honour. 
But in the case of America, as in the case 
of Turkey, our present Prime Minister cal- 
culates without any reference to the moral 
forces: and as these after all go for some- 
thing in the world, his calculations are some- 
what liable to be disappointed. The victo- 
ries of the North have already caused a 
trimming movement to become visible in the 
Times, which a continuance of those victo- 
ries will soon convert into a complete cir- 
cumgyration: and if the Americans do not 
much value the present civility, they may at 
least have the sense to despise the former 





The supporters of Lincoln are the heirs of| abuse. It is a proud thought for England 


those who sacrificed power by opposing the 


that war, and who strove to embitter the 
last years of Washin 
friendship to England and treasonable love 


gton by charges of 


that she should be thus represented by her 


rofligate war of 1812. The supporters of| wealthiest journal to foreign nations as 
Clellan are the heirs of those who made | trampling on misfortune and cringing to 


success. 
The only dangerous question at all likely 
to arise between the two governments (be- 


of English institutions. Each party, so far| sides the interminable controversy about 
as regards its foreign sympathies and antip- | St. Juan) is that of compensation for the 
athies, is the same in these days as it was| ravages. of the Alabama. And here, since 
in those: and we in our wisdom take to our | the re-publication of the Artigas correspond- 
bosom our ancient enemies, and revile our| ence (a service done, in the first instance, 


hereditary friends. 


by the Manchester Examiner and Times), 


The real causes of danger are those which | the Americans seem completely estopped by 
have produced ill-feeling between the two | their own precedents, and, still more, by the 
nations. And these, after bringing us to the | doctrine formally laid down by the head of 
brink of war, are now in course of diminu- | their Republic. We have, however, not so 
tion. The blockade-ruaning was most gall-| much respect either for mere precedents 
ing, and while it lasted made every friend | (though in this case they could be multi- 
to the general interests of English commerce | plied, if more were required), or for the 
wish Nassau at the bottom of the sea; though | authority from which the doctrine emanates, 
it was unquestionably lawful, and the Amer-| as to desire that either the one or the other 
icans themselves have never scrupled to| should absolutely rule international morality 
make as much profit as they could out of| at the present day; and we trust that the 
any foreign war. It is now at an end. So, | question, if raised, will be dealt with on our 


we may trust, will soon be the Confederate 
privateering, with the cessation of which the 
ocean commerce of America will revive, and | Canadian war. 


~ *The American commerce on the lakes is very 
large as it is, and would of course be ruined by 
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part in such a spirit that no shadow of dis- 
credit may remain on the character of Eng- 
land, and that no evil memory may be left 
rankling in the heart of the American peo- 
ple. With this view, and still more with a 
view to the maintenance of a constitutional 
principle of the highest importance, Parlia- 
ment is bound, in case the question arises, 
thoroughly to satisfy itself as to the conduct 
of our Executive with regard to the Ala- 
bama, and to ascertain whether there was 
any neglect of international duty requiring 
acknowledgment or reparation. It would 
be too much that a minister should be al- 
lowed at his discretion to cover his own 
laches by a war. But the natural and, un- 
less some very unstatesmanlike act is com- 
mitted, the certain solution of the Alabama 
question is not a war, but an improvement 
of international law on a subject the dan- 
gerous nature of which these occurrences 
have revealed, and which is of the most vi- 
tal importance to all commercial nations. 
The American press (at least, the less 
worthy part of it) and the stump orators 
swagger, and will continue to swagger ; but, 
we must repeat, the press and the stump 
orators are very far from being the Ameri- 
can people. “Do not take too seriously,” 
says the American correspondent of a 
French journal, “ the fanfaronades of cer- 
tain newspapers which liberate Mexico and 
conquer Canada every morning. You 
would easily find some that, to round a pe- 
riod, would throw in England and half Eu- 
rope. Do not forget that we have thou- 
sands of journals, which fill from twenty- 
eight to forty columns every day, and that 
whoever would have his voice distinguished 
amidst this formidable concert is obliged to 
have recourse to the sharpest and most dis- 
cordant notes. People of sense smile at 
these extravagances; nothing more. It is 
the same with our popular orators in this 
land of endless harangues and perpetual 
elections. When aman has to perorate be- 
fore 15,000 or 20,000 electors, who have al- 
ready heard candidates by dozens, how can 
one stimulate this jaded audience, how can 
one elicit applause, unless it be by address- 
ing to the multitude the most excessive 
eulogies, by intoxicating it with the picture 
of American greatness, and immolating the 
whole world, and good sense into the bar- 
gain, to the dictates of the national vanity ? 
All our political utterances are pitched in 
the same key. Some days’ ago, Admiral 
Porter, in his report on the capture of Fort 
Fisher, had to sing the praises of one of his 
ironclads, the Monadnoc. He could find no 
other mode of expressing himself than by 





saying that if the Monadnoc could be sure 
of coaling, she would burn the ports of Eng- 
land and France, and recross the Atlantic 
without any fleet being able to arrest her. 
The gallant admiral wished to make an 
effective report; he employed the universal 
method; but as he is a man of sense as well 
as courage, if he was ordered to burn Ports- 
mouth, not with the Monadnoc alone, but 
with the whole fleet under his orders, he 
would assuredly ask for a reinforcement of 
ironclad frigates.” This is a perfectly true 
account of the matter, and we may add that 
the class of “people of sense who smile at 
the extravagances” of the journals includes 
the great mass of the farmers, who, when 
they choose to exert themselves, as they 
certainly would in a case so nearly touching 
the solvency of the State, are able to over- 
rule the mob of the cities and decide the 
policy of the nation. There are no entails 
or rules of primogeniture in America, but 
there is a landed interest, the worth of 
which we are glad to see Mr. Disraeli ap- 
preciates. 

British commanders, fortunately for the 
character of our service, are not so wanting 
in dignity and self-control as to bluster in 
their official despatches about burning the 
ports of nations in alliance with their own 
government; nor are British subordinates 
so little under proper restraint as to take 
into their own hands, unbidden, questions 
of peace and war. But no American 
journal screaming for its bread can seek to 
distinguish itself “ amidst the formidable 
concert” of its rivals by shriller or more 
disgusting accents of violence than some of 
the wealthiest journals of this country ; and 
the stump oratory of American dema- 
gogues, though it may be much coarser, 
cannot be much more inflammatory or full 
of worse feeling than the harangues of 
some British peers. Both nations are con- 
cerned to guard against these influences, 
contemptible, yet dangerous, which, before 
we are aware of it, may bring disaster on 
us all. And especially, we are bound to 
say, are the Americans concerned in listen- 
ing to their journalists and stump orators 
to guard against that most poisonous flat- 
tery of themselves which consists in the 
calumnious vituperation of other nations. 
They are isolated, they are somewhat igno- 
rant of history (a defect in their generally 
excellent education), and their ear is liable 
to be, and frequently is most grossly abused 
on subjects touching the conduct and char- 
acter of their neighbours. A great moral- 
ist raised the question whether a nation as 
well as a man could go mad. Certainly it 
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can, if it gives way to uncontrolled egotism, 
to crazy jealousies and suspicions, to habit- 
ual perversion of the actions or motives of 
those with whom it has to deal. It can go 
mad, and be brought in the end by its mad- 
ness into fatal collision with the justice 
which rules the world, and the presence of 
which it is the evil trade of stump orators 
and sensation journalists, as well as of the 
~~ ee of an eastern despot, to con- 
ceal. 

We have spoken of the revival of Ameri- 
can commerce as a great pledge of peace 
Another, and perhaps, at this moment still 
more effectual pledge (if our prejudices do 
not interfere with the course of nature), is 
emigration. The demand for labour in 
America at this moment is immense, and 
of all European nations we can furnish the 
largest and the best supply. Three weeks’ 
journey, or less, which will carry an English 
— from England to Illinois, will place 

im at once not only in the migst of abun- 
dance, but in a sovial station at least as 
much above that which he at present holds 
in this country as that which he at present 
holds in this country is above the serfdom 
of the middle ages. If economical consid- 
erations were allowed to rule an economical 
question, there can be no doubt that those 
who guide the English labourer in his 
choice of a new country would send him to 
Illinois instead of sending him to the Antip- 
odes. But the economical considerations 
are made to give way in this matter to the 

olitical; and the whole influence of our 

enevolent ‘landowners and rectors is ex- 
erted, with the kindest intentions, to divert 
the emigrant from the United States, and 
to- direct him to countries blessed, as they 
fancy, with English institutions, though, in 
fact, more ultra-democratic than the United 
States themselves. Were this not the case, 
and were the current of emigration al- 
lowed to flow in that which is its natural 
channel, two political advantages of no 
small importance would be gained. In the 
first place, the United States ‘would be 
ral over to keep the peace with Eng- 
land by a material guarantee, the magni- 
tude of which will now be greatly enhanced 
by the necessity of developing, as rapidly 
as possible, the natura) resources of the 
country, in order to meet the increased 
burden of taxation. In the second place, 
we should strengthen a moral bond, which 
is being dangerou-ly loosened by the pau- 
city of English and the abundance of Irish 
emigration. The Irishman in the United 
States is, to the second generation at least 
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Americanized), the mortal enemy of Eng- 
land. The Irish and the slave-owners to- 
gether, during their combined ascendancy 
under the much-abused name of the Demo- 
cratic party, have, in fact, established the 
dominant Anglophobia, to which even poli- . 
ticians at heart friendly to England have 
sometimes, in the delusive hope of curin 
the mania by vaccination, condescend 
outwardly to bow. This is the natural, 
and we may some day find it the bitter, 
fruit of maintaining in Ireland a system 
under which religion is a source of savage- 
ry, and government a type of injustice. It 
is very fortunate that at this moment the 
influence of the Irish on American politics 
is greatly reduced, both by the loss of their 
confederates, the slave-owners, and by their 
own unpatriotic conduct in the war; for, 
though they have butchered some negroes, 
and burnt a negro orphan asylum at New 
York, it is the greatest mistake in the 
world to suppose that they have supplied 
the armies, or that their valour has gained 
the victories, of the North. Every Anglo- 
American, on the other hand, however 
much cause he may have to be angry with 
us for the moment, is capable of bein 
made our friend. At the bottom of his 
heart he feels the tie of nature, and is 
pa of the race from which he is sprung. 
f he abuses us more than other nations 
which have failed to sympathize with him, 
it is partly, at least, Seana he cares a 
great deal more for our sympathy than for 
that of any other nation. It he wants to 
thrash us, it is partly that we, whose a 
reciation he most covets, may be taught 
atom to —— his greatness. No 
worse policy for England can be imagined 
than that which tends to diminish the Eng- 
lish element in the population of the United 
States, and to make them an Irish nation. 
We must repeat, in conclusion, that wild 
cries of alarm are sure to hy er any 
danger that may exist. The English peo- 
ple need no goading to make them feel, in 
case of need, that they are Englishmen. 
They are as ready as ever they were, perhaps 
readier, to fight for the safety and honour of 
their country, though they may not be so 
ready as they once were to fight for the ex- 
clusive interest or the antipathies of a class. 
Nor is England defenceless ; on the contrary, 
never in the course of her history has her 
power been so great as, if put forth in a 
cause that united all her sons, and wielded 
by the man, not by the shadow, it would be 
now. Suppose a good and an evil spirit are 
really contending for mastery in the breast 
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victory to the good spirit (which we must 
assume to be the object in view) is the re- 
verse of that which was adopted by the Tory 
peers. Such at least would be the case if 
the same contest were going on in the breast 
of a man; and, if the ordinary rules of 
social conduct were more often followed in 
dealing with the collective humanity of a 
nation, there would perhaps be more good- 
will in the world and fewer wars. 





Since these pages were in type we have 
had the debate in the Commons, which shows 
that what have been called “ the passions of 
an unpopular assembly ” may sometimes find 
an antidote in the reason of one which is 
more popular. Tho incident, besides its 
obvious importance, is not devoid of instruc- 
tion when we are trying to divine whether 
passion or reason will govern the American 
people. 





THE FUNERAL. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


I. 


Tue ground is white with apple blossoms, 
As though a fragrant snow lay there : 
And from the meadows’ breezy bosoms 
The blackbirds’ music floods the air; 
But he who heard the robin whistle, 
Last Spring, among the apple’s bloom, 
The Liberator, Father, Saviour — 
The Martyr! — passes to the tomb. 


II. 


Through the long avenues of cities, 
Through the commingling people’s hum, 

Marshalled by sighs, and sobs, and pities, 
The sacred relics onward come : 

The very heavens themselves are weeping, 
While tears fill every earthly eye, 

As mournfully, the cortege, sweeping 
To solemn dirges, passes by. 


III. 
Toll slowly, bells, toll very slowly ! 


Murmur in moans a nation’s woe ! 
Boom minute guns, — most melancholy — 
Heaven’s thunder echoed from below : 
Close every door, shut every casement : 
Drape every banner’s folds with black : 
Mourn, silent streets, from roof to basement ; 
He journeys hence who comes not back ! 


Iv. 


Through the long cycles of the ages, 
Searching the catacombs of Time, 
| Blazoned in gold on history’s pages 


And since the awful crucifixion, 

And since the damned deed of Cain, 
No record lives of such affliction, 

None greater numbered with the slain, 


Vv 


The ground is white with apple blossoms, 
As though a fragrant snow lay there: i 
And from the meadows’ breezy bosoms, 
The blackbirds’ music fills the air: 
But he who heard the robin whistle, 2 
Last Spring, among the apple’s bloom, 
The Liberator, Father, Saviour — 
The Martyr ! — passes to the tomb! 


PaILapDELpaia, April 22, 1865. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


On, slow to smite and swif¢ to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust! 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
‘That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done: the bond are free; 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life: its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light. 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of right. 





No.ather name stands more sublime ; 


W. C. Bryant. 
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THE DEVILS 
From the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE DEVILS OF MORZINE. 


Most of our readers have probably spent 
leasant hours by the brilliant shores of 
ake Leman, and know by experience that 

every refinement of our latest civilization, 
with few of its drawbacks, meets the crowd 
that loiters along the waterside from Geneva 
to Montreux. Society breakfasts, reads the 
papers, dresses, dines and gossips, as well 
under the shadow of Mont Blanc as in Lon- 
don or Paris, with the added charm of moun- 
tain air and scenery. The very comfort, 
however, of his modern surroundings may 
set the traveller thinking of the time not so 
very long ago when the dark mountain dis- 
trict of the Chablais that rises abruptly before 
him on the Savoy side of the lake was ac- 
counted‘ by those learned in such matters, 
the fatherland of wizards, from whence they 
descended in swarms to devastate the plains 
of France and Germany. “Au pays de 
Savoie,” says Lambert Danneau, who wrote 
in 1579, “et aux environs, les sorciers scnt 
si pais qu'on ne peut les dénicher quoiqu’on 
s’en fasse une diligente inquisition et encore 
une plus rigoureuse justice, et qu’oti ait bralé 
en un an jusqu’a quatre vingts en une seule 
ville de cette contrée 1a.” 

« This is our sorcery!” the modern trav- 
eller will say triumphantly as the express 
dashes by the waterside, drawing its white 
pennant of steam athwart the sombre slopes 
of the Jura. If he have in his hours of 
idleness made acquaintance with any of the 
Middle Age trials for witchcraft, he may 
summon the thought of Boguet, that terrible 
enemy of sorcerers, who laboured to cleanse 
the Jura range from loupgarous and wizards 
by flames worse than those of their lord Sa- 
tan. Three hundred thousand sworn sél- 
diers of the Devil he declared to exist in 
France, bound to the enemy by infernal 
spells and pacts. Yet how small a force 
that would be to meet our modern magi- 
cians! Ilow that instrument of bygone su- 
perstition woul, we think, have recoiled be- 
fore the marvels of our science! We may 
have cholera and influenza, but surely we 
hope the epidemic demonopathy of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
has disappeared before civilization. 

Our readers will be startled to hear; nev- 
ertheless, that what our ancestors believed 
to be true demoniacal possession still exists ; 
nor are its phenomena yet explained by 
science. - In face of the classic ground where 
Gibbon and Rousseau lived, there is a moun- 
tain valley about nine hours’ walk from the 
lake side, where ‘ possession” has existed 
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for the last eight years in an epidemic 
form. 

Starting from Thonon, and following the 
course of the river Dranse, a good walker 
reaches in five hours the ruins of the Abbe 
d’Aulph, founded in 1107, and until the last 
century a ee Cistercian community. 
Legends say that St. Columba formed the 
first Christian settlement in the valley, and 
there stemmed tke Burgundian heathendom. 
Two hours farther of rough char road, the 
parish of Morzine opens in the form of a 
shell, round which rise high mountains, 
thickly wooded, that close in the village to 
the south. 

Except that it is out of the way of trav- 
ellers, there is little difference in the cir- 
cumstances of Morzine to those of the 
other Savoyard valleys. The life and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants are those of similar- 
ly isolated districts, Its people are even 
counted rich in contrast with the people 
of other communes in Haute Savoie. The 
parish numbers over two thousand souls, 
who are chiefly occupied in herding cattle, 
and are almost nomad in their habits, mov- 
ing from pasture to pasture with their 
flocks as summertide ebbs and flows. The 
— hamlet is about three thousand 
eet above sea-level; not so high as Cham- 
ouni, but the climate is more severe, for 
the valley opens to the north, and admits 
chiefly the “ bise,” a wind that acts notably 
on the nervous system whenever it prevails, 
South winds and heat bring clouds that 
hang sluggishly about the pine-forests and 
limestone crags, and keep the valley chill, 
so that no fruit-trees and few vegetables 
thrive there; yet the health of the people 
is not deteriorated. Hardly any fevers 
prevail; there is no cretinism, and the 
goitre never assumes large dimensions. 
Though marriages within degrees prohib- 
ited by the Roman Catholic Church are in 
large proportion, there are hardly any 
deaf and dumb, or blind or deformed per- 
sons. The villagers are intelligent, and 
their honest, frank, and religious character 
strikes strangers who come among them. 
Dr. Constans, the Government comm’ssion- 
er, sent to investigate the epidemic that 
has now distracted Morzine for eight years, 
says of the population, —“TIIs ont un air. 
grave et sérieux qui semble un reflet de 
Papre nature qui les entoure, et qui leur 
imprime une sorte de cachet particulier qui 
les ferait prendre pour les membres d’une 
vaste communauté religieuse; leur exist- 
ence en effet différe peu de celle d’un 

couvent.” 

There was little then in the circum- 
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stances of the place or people except per- 
haps. the dominance of religious ideas, to 
account for the events that startled the 
medical and religious world of France. 
The parish priest, though he may have had 
some old-fashioned notions, had proved 
himself for many years a good and respect- 
able pastor. Since 1707 there had been no 
talk of sorcery. Tradition reported that 
in that year Morzine had been afflicted by 
spells, but that’ was an idea of the past. 

ear after year the young men emigrated 

‘te the plains in search of work, and 

brought back to their homes a fair share 
of money avd new lights. The elders fed 
their flocks and cultivated their coarse and 
scanty oats and rye; the women bore many 
chiliren ; the parish was quiet and noted 
for the intelligence and sober piety of its 
community. The worst said of the people 
was, that they loved lawsuits, and were 
obstinate in their quarrels. 

In the spring of 1857, the village being 
in its usual quietude, Peronne Tavernier, 
a child ten years old, was engaged in eager 
preparation for her first communion. She 
was exceedingly intelligent and sweet-tem- 

ered, and a sort of favour had been made 
in admitting her sooner than her comrades 
of the same age, to the mystery of the 
Eucharist. Religious thoughts occupied 
her, she says, night and day, and she could 
speak of little but her joy in the prospect 
of the event that was at hand. One day, 
it was the 14th of March, as she came out 
of church after confession, she saw a little 
ol fall into the river, and felt strange 
right and uneasiness at the sight. A few 
hours afterwards, as she sat at school, she 
suddenly sank down on the bench, and had 
to be carried home, where she remained as 
one dead for some hours. Three or four 
days later the same thing happened to her 
in church, and afterwards, the attacks re- 
curred frequently wherever she might be. 
Again in April, as she and another child, 
Marie Plagnat, kept their goats on the bill- 
side, they were both found insensible, 
clasped in each other’s arms. They were 
carried home, and after an hour, Peronne 
awoke and asked for bread, which, how- 
ever, she could not eat. After that the 
seizures became frequent, and both children 
were attacked five or six times a day. 
Symptoms that strangely impressed the by- 
standers began to manifest themselves. 
The little girls in their trance used to raise 
their eyes to heaven; they sometimes 


stretched out their hands, and appeared to 
receive a letter. By turns it seemed to 
give pleasure aud to excite horror. Then 
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they made as if they refolded the letter, 
and returned it to the invisible messenger. 
On awakening they declared that they had 
heard from the blessed Virgin, who had 
shown them a beautiful paradise. When 
the missive, as they sometimes averred, 
came from hell, Peronne used to complain 
with terror of serpents that were twisted 
round her hat. Day by day the attacks 
became more remarkable. The children 
began to gesticulate, to speak incoherently, 
to utter oaths, and blaspheme a!l they had 
been taught to revere. Their limbs were 
convulsed, so that three men could not 
hold Peronne in her fits. In their trances 
they accused men in the village of having 
bewitched them. Among other predictions, 
they announced that two other girls and 
Peronne’s father would be seized as they 
were, and that he would die. Their pre- 
dictions were fulfilled. 

The next. remarkable case was that of 
Julienne Plagnat, a girl of fifteen. One 
day, as she was out, she felt a sudden pain 
in her right leg, above the knee ; she looked 
for the cause, and found a severe cut across 
her thigh. A convulsion followed, and 
from that day she was constantly attacked ; 
she declared herself to be possessed of 
seven devils, and told their names, which 
corresponded with the names of men who 
had died in the neighbourhood. She fore- 
told that there would be many afflicted in 
the village. Her father relates that, hav- 
ing asked her during one of her attacks 
how she had cut her leg, a devil an- 
swered, — 

“T cut it with my hatchet.” 

“ Who— you?” 

“ Yes. I, the woodman.” 

For twelve days many remedies were tried 
to heal the sore, but none succeeded, till at 
last the devil spoke again. ; 

“ Too many things have been done for tke 
girl; do nothing more, and in forty-eight 
hours the wound will heal.” After the time 
given there was no trace of the wound. 

In the beginning of June, Joseph Tav- 
ernier, brother of the first child attacked, 
fell ill. He was a healthy intelligent boy of 
twelve, and the premonitory symptoms of 
pain, loss of appetite, and restlessness, that 
frequently warned others, did not show 
themselves before he was seized. One day 
he suddenly seemed scared as one astonish- 
ed; he took a stick, and going into the mid- 
dle of a stream close by, he beat the water, 
and turned over the stones for a quarter of 
an hour. He allowed himself to be led 
home afterwards without resistance. Anoth- 





er day, returning from his father’s funeral, 
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whose death our readers will remember had 
been predicted by one of the “ possessed,” 
the boy had an attack of the nameless dis- 
order that was rapidly becoming epidemic. 
Under its influence he ran up a pine-tree 
about eighty feet high. He is said to have 
turned down the top shoot, and to have stood 
on it head downwards, singing and gestic- 
ulating. Suddenly he recovered his usual 
consciousuess, and terrified at his position he 
cried out for help. His elder brother callec 
out, —“ Devil, enter again quickly into this 
child, that he may be able to come down.” 
At once the attack recommenced, the boy 
seemed to lose fear, and came down head 
foremost as a squirrel might do. We have 
said that his father’s death, and that he 
should die by the malefice of a sorcerer, had 
been foretold. Tavernier, however, had no 
fit of actual convulsions. IIe became mel- 
ancholy, and complained that when he.was 
hungry and tried to eat, the devil prevented 
him from lifting food to his mouth: He 
closed his teeth when others tried to feed 
him. After three months he became like a 
skeleton and died. 

One by one fresh cases appeared, more or 
less different in their phenomena, but tend- 
ing further to representation of demoniacal 
possession as it is described in the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In eight 
months, twenty-seven persons were under 
the influence of a disease that the local doc- 
tors reported to be abnormal and unaccount- 
able. A physician who went to Morzine, 
and observed some of the cases that had ap- 
peared at this epoch, relates thus an inter- 
view that he had with one of the “ possess- 
ed.” We omit some details of his narrative, 
which are repetitions of Doctor Constans’ 
observations quoted further on. 

“ The patient was about thirty years old. 
She was married, and the mother of a fami- 
ly. She was dark in complexion, and of a 
nervous temperament; her health was good. 
At the time of my visit she was making 
preparations for going to Sallenches, a town 
at some distance, where she was to be se- 
questered. When I went into her room she 
was leaning over her baggage. I spoke to 
her, but she did not reply; soon after her 
head and upper members became convulsed, 
and she began to speak in a jerking way. I 
an ag and pricked her unawares, with a 

arge needle, as she leant against the table, 
but she gave no sign of pain. Presently she 
threw herself on the ground, and rolled about 
and struck at the furniture and floor with 
extraordinary violence. Her face was red, 
her throat swelled; she seemed suffocated. 
I tried again if she were sensitive to pain, 
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but with the same result as before. She 
continued to struggle and cry out. 

“Tam from Abondance * (a neighboring 
parish), said the devil by her mouth. ‘I 
was cast into eternal fire for having eaten 
meat on Friday. Yes, I am damned,’ he 
continued. ‘ Mortuus est damnatus. 1 must 
torment the woman, I must drag her with 
me.’ Then, leaping up, with one bound, 
the woman, or rather the devil, cried out, 
‘I died by drowning; the woman must die 
that way.’ She rushed out to throw herself 
into the river, where once before she had 
nearly succeeded in destroying herself. 
Three strong men could hardly hold her 
back, though in her struggles she seemed to 
avoid hurting them. At last she desisted, 
and, leaning against the table, she recom- 
menced her abuse. ‘ Ah! bearded wretch of 
a doctor,’ she said, ‘you want to drive us 
out of the woman; we fear you not with 
your medicines. Come, we defy you! See 
you, wicked unbeliever, what is wanted are 
prayers, and priests, and bishops, and pious 
exercises. We are five in this woman. 
Now there are only two who speak, but it 
will be very different when she passes into 
the country where her forefathers are buri- 
ed, near the church where she knelt inno- 
cent: oh, there it is that we will torment 
her” The fit left her suddenly, as with the 
other woman I had seen, and without any 
pause of transition. She passed her hands 
through her hair, asked her husband to give 
her water, and drank a bowl of it. Her re- 
plies 10 my questions were simple and natu- 
ral. She remembered nothing of what had 
taken place.” 

It is curious that every Friday she went 
tothe maire and asked him for bacon, which 
she ate eagerly and sometimes raw. Our 
readers will remember. that the devil who 
possessed her had declared himself damned 
for having eaten meat on Friday. 

We do not dwell on the various halluci- 
nations that beset some even of those who 
were not convulsed among the villagers. 
There were women who were constantly 
haunted by a black dog, and a girl declared 
that she saw a man change into a bird and 
fly away. Even among bystanders not oth- 
erwise affected, there were strange illusions. 
We do not doubt the good faith with which 
they aver t iatethe “ possessed ” hung on the 
leaves of trees, and passed from branch to 
branch like birds. We even believe that 
they did see these wonders, so powerful is 
the imagination. We doubt not that in their 
case, as in so many others, belief mastered 
their senses, and their idea became incar- 








nate to their obedient perceptions. Strange 
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power of the mind that in certain circum- | 
stances of great exaltation can produce the 
impressions of sights and sounds and touch- 
es and smells that have no material exist- 
ence! But, confining ourselves to the nar- 
ratives of physicians inclined to find a nat- 
ural cause for the Morzine disease, there re- 
main enough strange phenomena to explain 
the terror of the people and the action taken 
in the first instance by their curé and his 
assistants, and by even the civil authorities 
of the commune. We cannot be surprised 
that the villagers desired, and that their 
spiritual pastors allowed, the use of exor- 
cisms. Pilgrimages to neighbouring shrines 
were also tried, and it is said that these 


remedies were in some cases successful. 


is certain that medicine was powerless, and 
there is curious evidence of increased pain 
and convulsions when the simplest sedatives, 
the commonest prescriptions were employed. 
The people turned eagerly to the best 
means, as they supposed, of cure for the evil 
that had beset them. They demanded the 
rites of exorcism, not only for the  possess- 
ed,” but fur their cattle, their mules, and 
even their poultry that fell sick. There isa 
story of a pig that could not by fair or foul 
means be got to cross the village bridge un- 
til a priest came and began the ceremony of 
exorcism. The stole was laid, as directed, 
on the animal, which instantly became as 
docile as his owners wished. Persons at 
Morzine, worthy of credit, and not believers 
in demoniacal possession, assert that some 
cows would not give their milk to women 
who were affected by the epidemic, while 
to other hands they yielded plentifully. It 
is easy to imagine how such incidents, tri- 
fling as they seem, added to the public fer- 
ment. We have no very detailed account 
of the progress of the disorder during the 
languid end of the Sardinian sway in Savoy. 
The exorcisms practised by the curé were 
forbidden by Mo iseigneur Rendu, the bish- 
op of the diocese, a name known to Alpine 
explorers as that of the first intelligent ob- 
server of glacier motion. We can fancy 
the scientific prelate saying to the priest of 
Morzine, as, in the 17th century, the Cardi- 
nal de Lyon said to Barré, the curé of 
Chinon, “ Ne voyez-vous pas que quand bien 
méme ces filles ne seraient pas possédées 
elles croiraient l’étre sur yotre parole?” 
But the bishop fell ill, the doctors of the 
neighbourhood confessed their powerless- 
ness, and the Turin Government was deaf 
to any demand for medical inquiry. The 
public of Morzine, left to their own devices, 


nies. The adjurations, sufficiently fearful 
at any time, were being fervently repeated, 
when a terrible explosion interrupted the 
exorcists. The officiating clergy were as- 
sailed by blasphemies and invectives, and a 
scene of convulsions, equal to any recorded 
during the middle ages, followed. 

As might have been feared, the epidemic 
increased rapidly afier this attempt to stay 
it. The unfortunate people fell into a state 
of extreme depression, and the few visitors 
who tried to rouse them from their fear 
were hooted as “rouges” or unbelievers. 
Convinced that the state of their wives and 
daughters resulted from the spells of sor- 
cerers, even the elders of the parish began 
to wish the punishment of certain persons 
whom they suspected of pacts with Satan. 
Four or five men had been denounced by 
the ‘ possessed,” and at last public opinion 
ran so high that the life of one of the sup- 

osed wizards was in continual danger. 

Ie was a fat elderly shoemaker, Jean Ber- 
ger by name, and by no means represented 
the ideal sorcerer. However, on one occa- 
sion he was haunted for three hours by a 
mob armed with scythes and axes, and 
with great difficulty escaped from their 
fury. A miller was also suspected of male- 
| fice, and he was obliged to shut up his mill. 
Even the most sensible men in the village 
did not scruple to tell strangers that Mer- 
zine would have no peace until twoor three 
magicians were burned on the fair green. 

The chief object of dislike was, however, 
acertain disfrocked priest, who was born 
at Morzine, and had earned there the 
worst possible reputation. He was readily 
fixed on as the chief and instigator of the 
local sorcerers. It was remembered that 
on the occasion of an attempt he had made 
to return to Morzine some time before the 
“ possession” began, he had been refused 
admission to the parish. He had retreated 
to Montriond, the next village, and had 
there begun to build a little chapel by the 
side of a mountain lake, but he had left it 
unfinished and had gone to live near 
Geneva, where he made a suspicious liveli- 
hood by selling herbs and minerals trom the 
Savoy mountains. He had been heard to 
say, on leaving Morzine,“ I leave them a 
thorn in their side which they will not be 
| rid of easily.” His death was resolved on 
by the Morzinois: for, once rid of him, they 
hoped to turn at its source the flood of evil 
that had come upon them. To effect their 
end they tried a spell of counter sorcery 
| that sounds strangely in our modern ears. 








determined on having a general exorcism. | They disembowelled a dog in the middle of 
It was attempted with all the usual ceremo- | the disfrocked abbé’s ruined chapel, and 
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taking out its liver, they cut it in seventeen 
places with a sword. They then buried it 
with solemn maledictions. In seventeen 
days they expected that their enemy would 
be dead, and they would be freed from this 
legion of devils; but, on the contrary, in 
seventeen days fresh cases of convulsions 
broke out with increased violence, and one 
woman declared that the soul of the abbé 
had entered into her stomach and there 
tormented her with grievous clawing. 

Meantime France had annexed Savoy, 
and the great nation, as we know, interested 
herself in her new province. Dr. Arthaud, 
a distinguished Lyons physician skilled in 
mental disease, was commissioned to in- 

uire into the causes and symptoms of the 

orzine epidemic. In a very interesting 
report he recapitulated the facts that we 
have rapidly sketched, and noted as chiefly 
remarkable and as certainly existing : — 

The abnormal development of muscular 
force. 

The intellectual excitement producing 
marvellous lucidity of thought and correct- 
ness of language. 

The cries, blasphemies, and imprecations 
that increased at the approach of a priest, 
or at church, or during exorcisms. 

The impressions produced at great dis- 
tances on the senses. 

The designations of persons who were 
said to cause the disease by touch or 
glance. 

The prediction by the sick of the term of 
their illness. 

Their various hallucinations and demoni- 
acal delirium. 

The personation of the evil spirits, who 
spoke of themselves in the third person al- 


~~ 

r. Arthgud examined and analyzed 
cases and tried medicines in vain. He went 
away leaving no greater consolation to the 
afflicted souls than that they were a prey to 
epidemic “ hystero-demonopathy.” 

But what is demonopathy ? the Morzinois 
might reasonably have asked. What was it 
that had come to their valley ? Healthy and 

ious mothers, some with child, some nurs- 
ing, uttered blasphemies and used language 
which Wapping would stare at. Respecta- 
ble girls blasphemed all they believed most 
sacred. Persons notorious for devotion found 
that their lips refused to pray, and that 
through some mysterious influence commu- 
nion was impossible. Children grew strange- 
ly and irrepressibly insolent. A general mor- 
al disorganization had changed all the hab- 
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ing parish were entirely exempt, though its 
chalets were within astone’s throw of houses 
that had been visited by this spiritual plague. 
After Dr. Arthaud’s unavailing visit, the at- 
tention of all who interest themselves in the 
marvellous was aroused. Believers in “ Spir- 
itism,” of whom there are more among all 
classes in France than we in England ima- 
gine, began to make Morzine a theme for: 
their discourses. Men of science were inter- 
ested in the facts. Writers of history, who 
have to explain the demonology of the past, 
caught at this reproduction of its phenome- 
na; and the anxious souls who seem to 
think that Christianity needs fresh proofs 
were eager to twist the events at Morzine 
each after his fashion. 

France resolved to throw fresh floods of 
Parisian light on the mountain valley with- 
out delay. On the 26th of April, 1861, Dr. 
Constans, inspector-general of lunatics, ar- 
rived at Morzine, determined to restore the 
due order of a Savoyard commune — 
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De par science défense & Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu. 


He found a hundred and twenty cases of 
“possession.” Immediately he applied him- 
self to observe scientifically sixty-four of 
them. His account is detailed and interest- 
ing, and successfully disposes of some mar- 
vellous stories firmly believed by the people. 
He does not, however, we think, sufficiently 
account for what he himself admits, by the 
physical causes he assigns He gives usa 
table of the ages and circumstances of the 
sixty-four possédees that came under his ob- 
servation. Of them three were children, 
sixteen were married, and two were widows. 
Thirty were of various ages, from twenty- 
five to fifty-eight. He puts in a different 
category four men who were attacked by 
very similar symptoms. Age, therefore, had 
little to do with the seizures, nor does it ap- 
pear that any physical circumstances spe- 
cially determined or alleviated the convul- 
sive attacks. In some cases they were, it is 
true, preceded by internal pain, by loss of 
appetite, and digestive disturbance; but, the 
sick imagination of the * possessed” proba- 
bly produced sensations that could not other- 
wise be explained in the excellent state of 
their physical health. We find a spoonful 
of water producing “ atrocious pain.” A 
woman who imagined herself bewitched by 
wine given her by one of the suspected 
sorcerers, for a year afterwards daily vomited 
what she declared to be the same wine, nor 
could she get rid ofjits taste. The “ posses- 





its of the village. Why had this happened 
at Morzine? The people of the neighbor- 


sion ” appears to have caused impressions pe- 
culiar to other disorders, but we cannot find 
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that any known disorder determined the 
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“ ssion.” Dr. Constans notes among 
other phenomena that, if questioned, the dis- 
eased persons replied to the thoughts which 
they attributed to the questions, and to the 
objections that they foresaw he would make, 
but their sayings were always in reference 
to their dominant idea. The spirits whom 
they supposed spoke by their mouth seem 
ae to have once tenanted human 

ings, and sometimes related what they 
used to do on earth, and what they had since 
done in hell, &c. 

Dr. Constans describes as marvellous their 
acrobatic feats: he says, “They turn over 
and over in one bound, and sometimes leap- 
ing like a steel-spring let go, they fling them- 
selves back, so that head and feet touch the 
floor together.” 

“The attack lasts,” he continues, “ from 
ten minutes to half an hour; the pulse is not 
quickened, but rather becomes slow and 
weak, and the extremities grow cold, not- 
withstanding the violent blows they strike.” 
The extreme regard to decency of the wo- 
men, and the absence of the sensual ideas 
which were so general in the witch sabbaths 
and sorceries of earlier times, is remarkable. 

Dr. Constans observed that the insensibil- 
ity to pain of the convulsed persons was not 
accompanied by general failure of percep- 
tion. He, as well asthe other physicians 
who visited them, thrust pins under their 
nails, and in other sensitive parts of their 
body, without causing pain. At the same 
time the organs of sight and hearing were 
excited in the sick persons to extraordinary 
keenness. There is a case reported of one, 
who being at Geneva, whither she had gone 
in search of cure, heard at a distance of 
thirty-five miles at least, the bells of Mor- 
zine ringing. She announced that they 
sounded for the christening of the doctor's 
baby, without any previous knowledge of 
the fact. The memory of the * possessed” 
is also marvellously developed. Many of 
them were said to have spoken foreign lan- 
guages, — some English, some German, one 
used the Auvergnat dialect of French, and 
another was believed to discourse in Arabic. 
It is probable that they recalled phrases 
that had been accidentally printed on their 
brain on some forgotten occasion, and that 
reproduced themselves during the unnatural 
condition of the faculties of the “ possessed.” 
The invulnerableness of their skin was yet 
more extraordinary; notwithstanding the 
severe treatment it received in the attacks of 
those diseased, it was seldom bruised or cut. 
A Genevese clergyman assures us that he 
saw a child ten years old fall seventeen feet 
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from a loft to the stone-floor below without 
the slightest injury. Our readers will re- 
member that a similar phenomenon was man- 
ifested, in a degree that seems incredible, 
by the celebrated convulsionnaires of St. 
Médard. It was made a ground of accusa- 
tion in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
We do not know that any physiological ex- 
planation has been given of it. 

The consternation that such facts created 
at Morzine can be imagined. In vain Dr. 
Constans— who seems to have been given 
absolute discretionary power by the French 
Government — dispersed the worst cases to 
hospitals in other districts ; in vain he over- 
awed the parish authorities by a brigade of 
forty gendarmes and a detachment of infan- 
try. He tried the effect of toeir drums and 
fifes, and caused the curé to be changed, 
and threatened all who dared to have a fit 
in public with punishment. Like failure 
followed each of bis measures. During his 
presence for a few months the disease ap- 
peared to smoulder ; but the following year 
fresh and furious outbreakes, suggestive of 
the presence of yet more cruel devils, took 
place, to the consternation of the adminis- 
tration, lay and ecclesiastical, of the Haute 
Savoie.. The Morzinois must not, we think, 
be accused of extraordinary scepticism if 
they thought that medicine could do little 
for them; or of weak credulity, if they 
believed that spiritual means could best meet 
the spiritual evil. Several cures seem to 
have been obtained throughout the epidemic 
by the use of private exorcisms, discouraged, 
it is true, by the Bishop of Annecy, but 
practised by the Capuchins of St. Maurice. 
We can well believe that the fearful adjura- 
tions of the Ritual had power to kill or cure 
a convulsive patient —the whole ceremony 
is impressive even on the strongest minds ; 
but it is plain that its repetition worked on 
the devout peasants of Morzine until the 
seem to have changed their Christian fait 
for a sort of demon propitiation. In their 
excitement they demanded a “ mission ” to 
revive their courage, and the Annecy au- 
thorities permitted one to be held in the 
afflicted valley during the summer of 1863. 
As usually happened after any religious 
ceremony of a public solemn nature, fresh 
evil followed. Within a week of the ser- 
mons and public meetings presided over by 
the reverend fathers of the mission, eighty 
cases of convulsions were numbered. The 
scenes that followed were more dreadful 
than ever. The newly organized authori- 
ties were powerless before an evil that 
seemed without remedy, and that might be 





propagated indefinitely through the nervous 
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and credulous population of the Haute 
Savoie as the renown of it spread. 

As soon as the winter snows allowed, the 
préfet of the department determined to 
visit the scene of this disorder. In March, 
1864, he went to Morzine, determined to try 
what plain speaking and common sense 
could do. He called together in a room 
some of the women subject to convulsions, 
and exhorted them quietly to try and return 
to their former pious and regular habits. 
They listened attentively until, at a given 
moment, some chance word excited them. 
They all fell into simultaneous convulsions, 
and surrounding the préfet, who, our readers 
will remember, is a very great personage in 
his department, they assailed him with abuse, 
oaths, and blasphemies. They kicked and 
struck him, and made as if they would tear 
him to pieces, and leaped with unnatural 
strength hizh in the air, foaming at the 
mouth, and contorting their bodies as no 
one had ever seen before. The few gendar- 
mes present tried to help their préfet, but 
they were overborne. A spectator assures 
us that the women lifted these strong men 
as they would have lifted infants, and pinned 
them eguinst the walls of the room, pressing 
their nails against the flesh of the men’s 
faces. It is singular that no scratch was ine 
flicted by them, notwithstanding the force 
they used. Their muscles appeared to be 
perfectly under the control of the will that 
possessed them; their preternatural strength 
seemed nicely regulated as the soft touch of 
a healthy finger. With great difficulty the 
préfet strugyled for a time against his pos- 
sessed subjects; then, at a bound, one after 
another they all sprang through a window 
and disappeared. The préfet made little 
delay in leaving Morzine. We have heard 
that the calmest and strongest men received 
an impression of singular uneasiness after 
having witnessed an attack of these convul- 
sions. A Roman Catholic priest, well used 
to common illness, has told us that, having 
been present at a convulsion in one of the 
Morzine women who had come to Geneva, 
he was conscious of unusual nervousness for 
some hours afterwards. 

The experience of the préfet did not de- 
ter Monseigneur Maginn, who had succeeded 
Rendu in the bishopric of Annecy, from 
visiting Morzine in the course of his pasto- 
ral tour. He arrived there in the April 
following the préfet’s discomfiture, with the 
usual suite of ecclesiastics who attend their 
chief on such occasions from parish to parish. 
There had been no confirmation in the 
valley for some years, and the bishop re- 
solved to try the spiritual effects of that 
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sacramenton some of the “ possessed.” We 
may say, by the way, that the excellent and 
enlightened prelate had, throughout, dis- 
countenanced exorcisms. He is a man of 
great firmness and good sense, and up to 
this date he is one of those French bishops 
who have not published, in their dioceses, 
the late encyclical letter from Rome. 

There was of course a full attendance at 
the high-mass he celebrated. Their bishop 
was a beloved and venerated object to the 
people of Morzine, and we can imagine the 
respect and awe hi; presence, in full pone 
tifical dress, must have commanded. Mach 
was hoped from the moral effect of his visit 
and the influence of confirmation; but what 
that influence produced we translate from 
the letter of a trustworthy spectator. It 
was published in the Union Médicale of the 
second of July, 1864 : — 
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“92nd May, 1864. 

“ Dear Frienp,—I went, after all, on 
the first of May, to see the celebrated ‘ pos- 
sessed’ at Morzine ; and I can assure you I 
have not lost my time. My imagination 
could never have conceived so horrible a 
sight. Iwas at Morzine at half-past six in 
the morning. The ceremony began at sev- 
en o'clock. I had not been five minutes in 
the church when a poor young girl fell at 
my feet in horrible convulsions. Four men 
could not hold her. She struck the. floor 
with her feet, her hands, and her head as 
fast as the roll of a drum. Then another 
was seized, and again another. The church 
became a perfect hell. Nothing was heard 
but cries, blows, oaths, and blasphemies, 
that made one’s hair stand on end. It was 
the bishop’s entrance that particularly set 
all the people agog. Blows with the fist, 
kicks, spitting, horrible contortions, handfuls 
of hair and caps flung about, torn clothes, — 
bleeding hands, met everywhere my ears 
and eyes. The most frightful moments 
were at the elevation of the host, and at 
the benediction of the holy sacrament after 
vespers, as well as when the bishop first ap- 
peared. It was so dreadful that the by- 
standers were all in tears. The victims of 
the disease, above a hundred in number, 
seemed to fall into simultaneous convulsions 
without any previous warning. The noise 
was perfectly infernal. Within a radius 
of two yards I counted eleven. The great- 
er number were young girls and women 
from fifteen to thirty years old. There was 
a child of ten, five or six old women, and 
two men. The bishop confirmed some of 
them, whether they would or no. As soon 





as he came in front of them they were seized ; 
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but by the help of the gendarmes and some 
men who assisted he put his hands on them, 
even in the midst of their fearful maledic- 
tions. ‘Damned carrion of a bishop,’ they 
said, ‘why dost thou come to torment us?’ 
They tried to strike and bite him and to tear 
off his episcopal ring (which we have heard 
was actually trampled under foot). They 
spit in his face; bit it was noteworthy that 
when the bishop touched their heads in con- 
firmation they sank down, and remained in 
a stupor that seemed like deep sleep. Dur- 
ing the.sermon, when any one was seized 
with a convulsion, the bishop stopped, and 
making the sign of the cross, he said, ‘In 
nomine Curisti tace et obmutesce.’ The 
effect was invariably good. Near me was 
a young and pretty woman of eighteen. 
She had been married a year, and had been 
a mother for two months. After having 
been confirmed, lying in the arms of her 
father, her brother, and her husband, who 
all wept bitterly, she cried out, ‘ Ah,damned 
carrion of a bishop, thou makest me depart. 
I who was so happy in this body on the 
earth. How dreadiul to have to return to 
hell.’ Then, after a pause, ‘ And I, also, I 
must go. I must leave this fair body, where 
I was so well off. But when I go, I have 
five more, and among them an old devil. 
It is not to-day that they will depart.’ I 
took the woman by her hand, and ques- 
tioned her in Latin and other languages ; 
but she did not reply. The brigadier ot the 
gendarmes having come forward to stop her 
talking,‘ Ah, carrion of a brigadier,’ she 
cried, ‘I know thee, thou art an unbeliever. 
Thou art a Thou art mine.’ The 
brigadier turned pale, and fell back. The 
gendarmes were all so terrified that every 
moment they made the sign of the cross. 

“I stayed at Morzine until Monseigneur 
left, that is to say, till half-past six in the 
evening. The poor bishop was utterly dis- 
sever Two or three ‘ possédées’ were 

roug'.t to him in the sacristy, but he could 
do nothing. On my return I found one by 
the side of the road. I questioned her also 
in foreign language, but she got angry, and 
replied by a handful of gravel, which she 
flung in my face, telling me that I only went 
— a year to mass, and that I was a busy- 

d i” 

The complete failure of episcopal influ- 
ence threw the Government beak on the 
help of medical science. Dr. Constans 
had, since his first visit, published a report, 
in which he held out hopes of cure if his ad- 
vice were strictly fullowed. He was again 
commissioned to do what he coul'l for Mor- 
zine. Armed with the powers of a dictator 
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he returned there, and backed by a fresh 
detachment of sixty soldiers, a brigade of 
gendarmes and a fresh curé, he issued des- 
— decrees, and threatened lunatic asy- 
ums, and in any case deportation for the 
convulsed, He fined any person who ac- 
cused others of magic, or in any way en- 
couraged the prevalent idea of supernatural 
evil. He desired the curé to preach ser- 
mons against the possibility of demoniacal 
possession, but this order could not well be 
carried out by even the most obedient 
priest. The persons affected with fits were 
dispersed in every direction. Some were 
sent to asylums and hospitals, and many 
were simply exiled from the Chablais. 
They are not allowed to revisit even for a 
day their homes except by very special fa- 
vour. The existing health of the exiles is, 
of course, not well known, but we have 
heard of many who have attacks even now 
when they are far from Morzine. Four or 
five who were unfortunately kept together 
in an Anne-y hospital, set on the chaplain, 
a priest who attempted to exorcise them, 
and ill-treated him after the fashion in which 
they had dealt with his bishop. 

Whether fear has helped to stay the spir- 
itual plague, as undoubtedly fear helped to 
produce it, remains to be proved; at pres- 
ent the urgent pressure put by the French 
Government on the people of Morzine seems 
to have scotched the snake. There have 
been no cases of convulsions for four months. 
The soldiers have been withdrawn, much 
regretted by the villagers, to whom. they 
made themselves as agreeable as Dr. Con- 
stans hoped they would. As we write, the 
brigadier of the gendarmes is on his way 
back from Grenoble, whither he had gone to 
be decorated for his courage and good con- 
duct. The maire and the special Govern- 
ment commissioner find their time hang 
heavy fur lack of fresh cases of the “ hystero- 
demonopathy.” Visitors to the plave. curi- 
ous of information, are, we think, wisely dis- 
couraged; quacks and charlatans are not 
allowed admission to the commune. Let us 
hope that this summer may see no fresh 
outbreak of a disorder so dreadful, in that it 
appears to “ kill the soul” even more than it 
weakens the body. ; 

We need not point out the salient facts of 
our narrative, or discuss the various theo- 
ries that have been invented to account for 


|them. We have described no incident that 


cannot be compared and measured with 
»yhenomena recorded in earlier centuries. 
t is impossible not to see the resemblance 
of the Morzine epidemic with the demon- 
opathy of the sixteenth century, and with the 
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history of the Jansenist and Cevennes con- 
vulsionnaires. Some of the facts we have 
related are observed in the state of hypno- 
tism or nervous sleep with which physicians 
are familiar. The hallucinations of which 
we have given some instances, are too com- 
mon to astonish us. But the likeness of 
this epidemic to others that have been ob- 
served, does not account for its symptoms. 
The resemblance of its phenomena to some 
already witnessed does not, after all, ex- 
plain them. Can physiologists give the rea- 
sons for an insensibility that is accompanied 
by such remarkable development of muscu- 
lar energy? Can they account for a pre- 
ternatural acuteness of the senses? can any 
physical explanation tell us why the moral 
marvel exists of virtue turning to vice, and 
piety to hatred of God? 

We have repeatedly inquired of persons 
familiar with the events at Morzine, it’ there 
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looking, enjoying to the full their physi- 
cal and moral faculties. It was impossible 
on seeing them to imagine the existence of 
the slightest illness. . 

Had we space, it would be interesting to 
trace the strange influence of credulity on 
our perceptions. We have related facts that 
have been solemnly attested by grave per- 
sons of good faith at Morzine. Let not 
our readers be startled if we readily admit 
that such of those facts as trench on the 
supernatural might be proved on analysis 
never to have had any existence except In 
the minds of those who believed they wit- 
nessed them. But “ possession ” is not more 
curious a disease than the existence of epi- 
demic illusions, such as we believe broke out 
at St. Médard among the Camisards of the 
Cevennes, and now at Morzine, when a 
whole population testifies to marvels. Has 
this frequent disorder of human perception 


could be any want of good faith in the pa-| been sufficiently examined ? We do not set 


tients whose symptoms contradicted received 
medical experience. With one accord it is 
agreed that there is no sort of acting among 


down those who believe in spiritist and other 
marvels as knaves or fools, but as victims of 
a very common disturbance of the faculties 


any of those afflicted. Nothing can be more | that we think deserves serious attention from 
terribly real than the trouble that has befal-| all interested in the search of truth. We 


len them. 


need not the Morzine evidence to remind 


The medical opinions that have as yet us that nothing is less certain than any given, 


been pronounced on the Morzine evil seem 
This harlequin 


to us remarkably: vague. 


unless the organs of observation be specially 
sound and in high training ; and to accept 


malady unites symptoms of hysteria, epi-| any fact as certain we must have other wit- 


lepsy, mania, and gastric disturbance; and 
yet some principal features accompanying 
usually each of these diseases are wanting, 
The excellent health of the “ possessed ” be- 
tween their seizures seems to point out that 


there is no great physical mischief at work. 


A physician reports of the women whose 
Cases he observed, “ They were fat and fresh- 


ness to it than that of our senses. The 
Chablais epidemic leads us into questions 
that concern us deeply, for it not only exhibits 
curious phenomena in those actually con- 
vulsed, but it also warns us of the remarkable 
Liability to error of our perceptions when they 
are swayed by foregone conclusions. 
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Wiru holy hands and thoughts profound, 

Lift the banner from the ground ;. 

With sanctifying breath of prayer, 

Speed it through the ransomed air: 

With hearts tumultuous with love, 

Greet it as it floats above ; 
Redeemed, regenerate, set free, 
Salute it, O ye land and sea! 


Four bitter years of dark mistrust 
Trailed that banner in the dust: 
Four cruel years of sin and shame 
Falsified the nation’s name: 
Four wasting years of blood and strife, 
Freedom struggled for its life : 
But to-day the flag floats free. 
Salute it all the land and sea! 





Round the fort where first it hung, 

Treason first its echoes rung ; 

Where first the sacred sign unfurled, 

First the bolts of hate were hurled ; 

Where first arose the smoke and shell, 

First to earth, disgraced, it fell; 
There restored and there set free, 
Salute it land! salute it sea! 


Never again its folds shall wave 

O’er a traitor or a slave: 

Never again shall man efface 

Star of hope or line of grace: 

Never again shall kings maintain 

God’s republic is in vain: 
Henceforth, that banner leads the free: 
Salute it, every land and sea! 


Hastines on Hupson, April, 1865. —T. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH’S DEATH BED. 


[WE are very glad to print this correction 
from our friend Mr. Dillwyn Parrish, not wee 
because it is important to remind our read- 
ers of what they may have forgotton, but 
that it may recall to the minds of some of! 
the older ones Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Phila- 
delphia, whom it is such a pleasure to us to 
remember. 

In the Living Age, vol. 15, p. 153, (No. 
180, for 23d Oct. 1847) will be found Dr. 
Purrish’s full account of the Death bed, and of 
the scene referred to.] 


In No. 1088 of the Living Age, there is, 
copied from Frazer’s Magazine, an article 
entitled, “ Virginia First and Last,” in which 
the writer, in a sketch of John Randolph, 
makes this statement : — 

“Many assertions have been circulated 
against R wndolph’s personal character, which 
are utterly unfounded. They are traceable 
in part to the hate he excited by his relent- 
less attacks, but still more to his contempt for 
the ignorant and fanatical sects by which 
he was surrounded. He has for many years 
served the Methodists and Bptists of Vir- 
ginia, as Voltaire has elsewhere, to point 
their exhortations the allezation being, 
that on his deathbed, when he’ could speak 
no longer, he wrote the word, Remorse. It 
has since been proved that he simply wrote 
the name of a neighbour — R. E. Morse — 
whom he desired to see! Mr. Randolph 
was kind to his slaves while he lived, and 
liberated them at his death.” 

This statement has been published before, 
and as it contradicts a fact in the history of 
that eminent man, I herewith forward that 
part of the deposition of my father, Dr. Jo- 
seph Parrish, which bears upon the question. 
The deposition was made to the commission 
appointed by the Court to take the testimo- 
ny as to the validity of Randolph’s will ; and 
was extensively published in the years 1833 
and "34. 

After a long and interesting conversation 
with his physician, he said, “1 confirm every 
disposition in my Will, especially that re- 





specting my slaves whom I have manumitted, 
and for whom I have made provision.” Being 
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told, in answer to his inquiry, that his end 
was not far distant, he appeared to make 
some preparation therefor, which consisted 
chiefly in arranging his clothes, adjusting 
his position, &c., after which, :‘ for a short 
time,” says the deposition, “ he lay perfectly 
quiet, hiseyes were closed, and I concluded 
he was disposed to sleep. He suddenly 
roused from this state with the words, Re- 
morse, Remorse. It was twice repeated ; at 
the last time, at the top of his voice, evi- 
dently with great agitation, — he cried out, 
“ Let me see the word;”— no reply followed, 
having learned enough of the character of 
my patient, to ascertain that when I did 
not know exactly what to say, it was best to 
say nothing. He then exclaimed, “ Get a 
Dictionary ; let me see the word.” I cast my 
eyes around, and told him I believed there 
was none in the room. “Write it down then: 
—let me see the word.” I picked up one of 
his cards from the table — “ Randolph of 
Roanoke ” — and inquired whether I should 
write on that.-** Yes, nothing more proper. 
Then with my pencil I wrote, Remorse. He 
took the card in his hands in a hurried man- 
ner, and fastened his eyes on it with great 
intensity. “ Write iton the back,” he ex- 
claimed. I did so and handed it to him 
again. He was excessively agitated at this 
period, and repeated —“ Remorse!” You 
have no idea what it is, you can form no 
idea of it whatever: it has contributed to 
bring me to my present situation ; but I have 
looked to the Lord Jesus Christ, and hope I 
have obtained pardon.” He then said, ‘* Now 
let John (his body servant) take your pen- 
cil and draw a line under the word,” which 
was accordingly done. I inquired what was 
to be done with the card. ‘*Put it in your 
pocket, and take care of it, and when f am 
dead, look at it.” 
Thirty-two years have passed since the 
death of Randolph, and as he occupies a 
prominent place in American History, it is 
important that the facts attending his death 
should not be misrepresented. The circum- 
stances attending that event made a deep 
impression, not only where his death occur- 
ed, but in the Southern States of the Union. 





Tue Empress Eugenie seems much inclined 
to play the part of the Empress Helena. She 
has addressed a circular to the Queens of Europe, 
asking their aid to rebuild, apparently by sub- 
scription, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The letter is a somewhat formal one, and terri- 
bly nineteenth-century in tone. The Empress 
advises a “universal subscription ”’ for a grand 
structure, to be built from a design selected by 
an “international jury” from <‘ competitive 








plans” submitted by artists of all countries. 
In fact, the Church of the Sepulchre is to be 
built like a Great Exhibition — by competition 
and contract. Surely, if the work needs to be 
done, there are individuals or sovereigns ready 
to do it without asking alms from the whole 
world. Suppose Queen Christina, one of the 
richest women in Europe, builds the church as 
an expiatory offering ? — Spectator, 11th March. 

















WIVES AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 
From the Saturday Review. 
WIVES AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 


THERE are various theories of marriage. 
There is the Protestant theory, with its 
corollary, the Divorce Court; and there is 
the Catholic theory, to which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold turns in these days with such infi- 
nite relief. But the theory which seems to 
obtain most favour just now in the fashion- 
able world may be defined as the elastic 
theory. It is that which allows a young 
wife, in addition to her husband, a select 
train of male adorers. There was an old- 
‘fashioned notion that hushand and wife 
were all in all to each other. The conju- 
gal relation was viewed as a snug little 
vehicle, expressly constructed to carry two. 
In it Darby and Joan jogged pleasantly 
along, too much engrossed in each other’s 
society to find the journey dull. Marriage 
& la mode in 1865 suggests a different com- 
parison. Instead of the modest convey- 
ance to which, twenty years ago, it might 
have been likened, it resembles now-a-days 
a great gaudy Parisian omnibus, capable of 
accommodating plenty of outsiders. In 
other words, it has become the fashion for 
the young matron of the modern school to 
supplement the prosaic attachment of her 
husband by the attentions of any handsome 
young man or men whom she may be able 
to attract to her side, and hold there in silk- 
en fetters. So systematic has the practice 
grown, that it is said that, in the newest 
form of marriage settlement drawn by 
fashionable solicitors, the contingency of 
“ followers ” is expressly provided for. Af- 
ter the stipulations for pin-money and joint- 
ure, comes a special clause limiting them 
to any number not exceeding twenty. If 
this should be true, we cannot say that it 
causes us much surprise. Nothing tnat 
fashionable wives can say or do will hence- 
forth cause surprise. Ces méres de famille 
sont capables de tout. The high jinks they 
have lately been up to are evidently the 
prelude to higher. When the mother of 
promising lads at Eton may be seen pranc- 
ing about London ballrooms as if recently 
bitten by the tarantula, when elderly peer- 
esses, who should be at home dandling 
their grandchildren, foot it nightly upon 
parquet floors, we feel instinctively that a 
crisis must be agp The old de- 
cencies are crumbling away, and society 
is about to enter on a new phase. In what 
shape the fashionable world will emerge 
from the disintegration which seems immi- 
nent, how regulated and reconstituted, it is 
impossible to foretell. Whether young- 
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ladydom will succeed in regaining the 
rights and privileges of which it has been 


ousted, or whether an iron despotism of 


married Amazons will crush out all op 
sition, we do not venture to predict. e 
only note the signs of the times, which 
seem to portend an impending storm. The 
rancorous hatred which exists between the 
dowagers and the young married wcmen 
cannot long smoulder on. There will soon 
be an outbreak of hostilities. In the first - 
instance, perhaps, the attack will be car 
ried on by constitutional means. Already 
it is whispered that, led by a mother who 
has suffered many things of frisky matrons, 
the Young Lady’s Defence Association in- 
tends to apply to Parliament for an act 
declaring it penal for a married woman to 
take pait in any but square dances. On 
the other hand, it is said that a Minister 
who enjoys the full confidence of the Con- 
federate sirens has promised to retaliate by 
a bill: for the suppression of dowagers, as 
included in the category of common nui- 
sances. The conflict may end in secession. 
Female London may be split into two 
camps. Tyburnia may be allotted to the 
dowagers and their daughters; Belgravia 
to the young married women. In this 
eventuality, much will depend on the atti- 
tude of the male sex. Should they adopt 
a policy of nom-intervention and strict neu- 
trality, the rivalry will soon come to an 
end. Even now, if young husbands could 
be induced to assert the authority which is 
dropping from their hands, they might 
easily reclaim their skittish partners to a 
sense of duty and propriety. As it is, they 
remain cynically indifferent to their vaga- 
ries, flattered to find their wives admired, 
and thankful to be relieved from the trouble 
of admiring them themselves. Possibly 
they think that in a multitude of adore 
there is safety. ‘ 
An adorer is mp a young man with a 
great deal of time on his hands, and no par- 
ticular inclination to marry. His training 
is generally on this wise. He has had, or 
fancies he has had, a disappointment in 
love. For this heart-ache, a certain amount 
of relief has been obtained by shooting ex- 
peditions to Albania, and fishing excursions 
to Norway. Such consolation as a French 
cook can afford has not been wanting. A 
stud of hunters at Melton or Market Har- 
borough may be regarded as a strictly med- 
ical prescription for a poor young fellow suf- 
fering from chronic depression. To a being 
thus cruelly blighted the balm of female 
sympathy is unspeakably delicious. And it 
is an article to be had now-a-days in any 
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ntity, upon very easy terms. It is this 
weoicalar Sonbination of melancholy and 
money upon which the sharp young matron 
of the modern school pounces. It offers a 
remunerative investment for any superfluous 
sympathy which she may have at her dis- 
posal. With clever management, she may 
count on having a yacht and a mail phae- 
ton for years at her command. Sighs and 
sentiment are well bestowed when they 
ield a profitable return in kid io opera 
xes, white-bait dinners, and Derby-day 
luncheons. Tais is the black-mail which 
Beauty, in’ this material age, exacts. One 
approaches it no longer with a sonnet ad- 
dressed to the eyebrow, or the chivalrous de- 
votion of an Esmond to his “ dear mistress,” 
but with tribu'e of a more solid and sub- 
stantial kind. When the adorer is sufficient- 
ly broken to harness, he is exhibited in pub- 
he, dancing attendance at ball and opera, 
upon his liege lady. As a precaution, she 
drops a few hints that his story is a sad one, 
and that she is giving him “ good advice.” 
If this flow of good advice were suspended, 
she darkly intimates that he might turn des- 
perate and throw himself into the Serpen- 
tine. The thought that she alone stands be- 
tween an impetuous young man and a mud- 
dy grave ought to silence the malicious com- 
ments of Lady A. and the prudish remarks 
of Mrs. B. This process of Navice-giving is 
evidently no sinecure. It begins about 
luncheon-time, continues at intervals during 
the afternoon, is resumed in the Park, is 
suspended during the dinner-hour, when 
both monitress and pupil feel pressing need 
of restoratives, recommences at the Opera 
to the acompaniment of Titiens’ or Patti’s 
warblings, and is finally adjourned to the 
ball-room or supper-table, where champagne 


and lobster-salau impart irresistible cogency , 


to the lady’s arguments, and render her lis- 
tener particularly amenable to reason. One 
can only guess at the gist of all this advice. 
Judging by the result, it rust consist of an 
earnest exhortation to the duty of extrava- 
gance, with practical suggestions how a ga 
young bachelor can best fulfil that duty. It 
ars fru t, too, in silly little resolves pour 
les beaux yeux de Madame—such as the 
sentimental vow to dance with her alone, to 
stand in a tableau as Romeo to her Juliet, 
and to fill a photograph book with her like- 
ness in every attitude known to the fashion- 
able artist. Ill-natured —_ persist in 
thinking that advice which has this tenden- 
cy is the advice of Circe rather than of Men- 
tor; but who expects words of wisdom from 
a lovely idiot, intoxicated with vanity, who 
can dispense with only one thing less than 
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WIVES AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 


flattery — pearl-powder? They would be 
as much foreign to her nature as disinterest- 
ed counsels would be to that of the pretty 
rake who hides a mercenary soul beneath a 
fascinating manner, and who, having mar- 
ried for money, flirts for valuable considera- 
tion only. ; 

Adoration, as we have interpreted the 
term, has its ludicrous side. Moving, as it 
were, on parallel lines with marriage, it ex- 
hibits corresponding oddities and incongrui- 
ties. In matrimony we sometimes find ine- 
quality of rank, disparity of years, incom- 
patibility of tastes; and the same features 
often mark the relation between adorer and 
adored. When, for instance, an elderly 
dowager, who counts her admirers by gen- 
erations, tries to revive the fires of her youth 
by fastening on a green guardsman, we are 
treated to a caricature of that particular 
kind of union in which the bride is called an 
old fool and the bridegroom is covered with 
deserved ridicule. Old Mrs. Piozzi’s weak- 
ness for the handsome young actor Conway 
was not more absurd. : 

One is reminded of an ill-assorted mar- 
riage by the spectacle of plump inanity 
listening with a face of foolish wonder to 
the banter of a literary dangler. Yet it is 
spirited of a matron who has reached that 
epoch when life passes into vegetation, and 
which is popularly described by “the three 
f’s,” to try to improve her style by cultivat- 
ing the society of a sporting novelist. But 
the funniest combination in this adoration 
system which a shake of the social kaleido- 
scope reveals, is one which as yet, in Eng- 
land, has no counterpart in any aspect of mar- 
ried life. Our ideas about the matrimonial 
tie have received, of late years, en enor- 
mous development. There is no knowing 
whither the progress of civilization, under 
the direction of the present leaders of 
fashion, may, upon this question, carry us. 
But as yet polygamy is not an institution 
of the country, and the least likely form of 
polygamy to take root in England is that 


y | which allots to wives a plurality of hus- 


bands. In any unsophisticated island of 
the Pacific, where this state of things 
exists, it must be difficult, one would think, 
for the lady to keep her various lords and 
masters in good humour and prevent ugl 

collisions. If so, there is a lesson whic 

the eaperenent woman of the world would 
do well to learn from her savage sister. A 
single-handed flirtation is a simple matter, 
but it is not so easy to drive a harmonious 
team of adorers. Worshippers at the same 


shrine in the temple of fashion are apt to 
hate each other cordially. Each is dis- 
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POEM RECITED BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


gusted to find the ground continually pre- 
occupied by the other. When you come 
in prepared to talk soft nonsense and look 
unutterable things, it is provoking to find 
that you have been forestalled in the phi- 
landering business. You either stay to 
glare defiance at the enemy, or you march 
off in dudgeon. A plurality of adorers 
must cause the fair object of their common 
regards to pass many anxious moments. 
Suppose her to have caught in her meshes 
an eldest son, a blustering officer, and a 
fashionable clerk. It must require exqui- 
site finesse to maintain them in a semi-do- 
mestic state, and prevent them from enga- 
ging in a triangular duel. It is very much 
ike giving three irritable and unfriendly 
tom-cats the run of your house. At every 
corner they put up their backs and spit at 
each other. If the three adorers could 
divest themselves of sentiment, and realize 
the fact that they are brought together to 
swell the triumph of a frivolous woman, 
things would go on much more smoothly 
and pleasantly. They would perceive that, 
in ministering to her vanity or love of 
pleasure, each has a separate function, and 
that, as long as each keeps within its limits, 
there need be no collision. The eldest son 
would understand that he was retained for 
ornament, and for the amiable purpose of 
inflaming the dowager’s envy. The — 
captain, who .has partially succeeded in 
toning down his military swagger to the 
level of drawing-room manners, would see 
that he was retained for purposes of gen- 
eral utility, to go errands, and see lawyers, 
and manage jobs in the City. And the 
spoilt child of the Circumlocution Office, as 
he trips, in the last new thing in coats, to 
his daily task of précis-writing and lunch- 
eon-eating, would reflect with conscious 
pride that, after all, he has the best of the 
co-partnership, since upon him are thrown 
all those tender little offices of the ball- 
room, such as leading cotillions, retailing 
tittle-tattle, and calling carriages, which 
have a special tendency to endear a man 
to the fair sex. 

Those who view woman as a delicate in- 
dex of the surrounding moral atmosphere 
will be disposed to draw, from the incteased 
giddiness of young married women, unfavor- 
able conclusions as to the present state of so- 
ciety. Yet one or two considerations may be 
suggested as tending to allay alarm. And, 
first, it would be a mistake to attach too 
much importance to what is, after all, a 
prevalent fashion of the day, like crin- 
oline, or table-turning, or amateur theatri- 
cals. Woman is eminently gregarious. For 
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one who flirts deliberately and danger- 
ously, there are ten who flirt because they 
see or hear that it is the fashion to flirt. 
Even wives who have graduated in a very 
different school, sprung of houses that have 
long been reputed models of decorum, and 
endowed with every charm of person and 
manner, are .not ashamed to stoop to the 
folly of the hour. “ Lud, Sir Peter, would 
you have me be out of the fashion ?” is still 
the remonstrauce of our modern Lad 
Teazles. When the present fashion of frivel- 
ity has passed away, there will be a reaction, 
and perhaps a cold fit of piety may suc- 
ceed, which will send them once more to 
dress churches or disseminate tracts. Sec- 
ondly, it is matter for congratulation that, 
as more indiscretions are due to impulse 
than to circulation, sentiment should have 
so completely fled the female bosom. 
Transcendentalism is dead; passion is ex- 
tinct ; the study of Rousseau has given way 
to the study of the share-list. A cold clear 
eye to self-interest may be painful evidence 
of the extent to which woman is infected 
by the materialism of the times, but it is a 
wonderful safeguard against mistakes. Far 
the most objectionable feature connected 
with the fashionable theory of marriage ap- 
pears to us to be the open recognition 
which society accords to it. If a young wife 
likes to have two or three handsome young 
men constantly dangling after her, and her 
husband is a consenting party to the arrange- 
ment, no one cares to spoil her little game. 
But it should meet with frowns, instead of a 
general smile of encouragement. As mat- 
ters stand, all her acquaintance are in a con- 
spiracy to aid and abet it. She would feel 
aggrieved if, when she dines out or goes to 
the Opera, a place at her side were not re- 
served for the adorer; or if, through want 
of tact on the part of her hostess, he were 
not included among the company at any 
country-house to which she pays a visit. 
Of all the social phenomena of the day, the 
indulgence shown to the flirtations of married 
women is calculated to inspire most alarm. 
A semi-detached husband may or may not 
be an evil, but at least society should have 
the good taste to consider it one. 





POEM RECITED BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


I HAVE been urged by several friends to 
send you the enclosed poem written down b 
myself from Mr. Lincoln’s lips, and proromin @ 
it may not be new to all of your readers, the 
events of the last week give it now a pecu- 





liar interest. 
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The circumstances under which this copy 
was written are these : 1 was with the Pres- 
ident alone one evening, in his room, during 
the time I was painting my large picture at 
the White House, last year. He presently 
threw aside his pen and papers, aud began 
to talk to me of Shahepense. He sent little 
“Tad,” his son, to the library to bring a 
copy of the plays, and then read to me sev- 
eral of his favorite passages, showing genuine 
appreciation of the great poet. Relapsing 
into a sadder strain, he laid the book aside, 
and, leaning back in his chair, said, — 

“ There is a poem which has been a great 
favorite with me for years, which was first 
shown to me when a young man by a friend, 
and which I afterwards saw and cut from a 
newspaper, and learned by heart. I would,” 
he continued, “ give a great deal to know 
who wrote it, but I have never béen able to 
ascertain. ” 

Then, half closing his eyes, he repeated 
to me the lines which I enclose to you. 
Greatly pleased and interested, I told him I 
would like, if ever an opportunity occurred, 
to write them down from his lips. He said he 
would some time try to give them to me. A 
few days afterwards he asked me to accom- 
pany him to the temporary studio of Mr. 
Swayne, the sculptor. who was making a 
bust of him at the Treasury Department. 
While he was sitting for the bust, 1 was sud- 
denly reminded of the poem, and said to 
him that then would be a good time to dic- 
tate it to me. He complied, and sitting upon 
some books at his feet, as nearly as I can re- 
member, I wrote the lines down, one by one, 
from his lips. 

With great regard, very truly yours, 

F. B. Carpenter. 


oH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MOR- 
TAL BE PROUD? 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passcth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid ; 
And the young and the old, and the low and the 


1g 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed ; 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of Rest. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne ; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn : 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 
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The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap ; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep ; 

The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away with the grass that we tread. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
‘That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitnde comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has ofien been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been : 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen : 
We drink thesame stream, and view the same sun, 
Aud run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would 
think; © 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers 
would shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging they also would cling : 

But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumber 
will come ; 

They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 

They died, aye! they died; we things that are 
now, 

That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrim- 
age road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 
And the smile and the tear, the song and the 


dirge, 
Still follow cach other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a 
breath, 
sae 4 blossom of health, io the paleness of 
eath ; 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud, 
Oh ! why should the spirit of immortal be proud ? 
This poem was written by William Knox, a poet 
of considerable talent, who died in Kdinburgh in 
1825, at the age of thirty-six. His earlier years were 
tainted with dissipation; but at iutervals the reli- 
gious we pee he received from his parents in 


childhoud would be evidenced by the verses he would 
write on sacred subjects. 


In the copy now going the rounds of the press, two 
stanzas are omitted, — the fourth and seventh; they 
are as follows: e 
The maid on whose cheek, on Whose brow, in 

whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure,—her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those who loved her and 
praised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 
The wise and the fvolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

It my | be found in ‘‘Scotia’s Bards,” a hand- 
somely illustrated volume of selections from the 


Scottish poets, — in 1853 by Robert Carter 
& Brothers, of this city, 
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